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Prevents concussion. 

. Prevents slipping. 

Keeps the foot cool by rapid alternate ingress and egress of air. 

Preserves and restores action. 

Prevents balling, gathering nails, &c., and forging. 

. Is very light. 

. Remains effective till the last when used over all classes of road. 

. Often wears out three or four sets of shoes. 

. Gives a strong toe grip in the hind foot and obviates the dangers of screws and cogs. 
. Is most economical, owing to great durability and effectiveness, 

. Is as easily fitted as a leather sole. 

. Gives the horse confidence and security, sparing him ineffective muscular exertion. 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL FARRIERS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free on application to 
THE AJAX HORSESHOE PAD CoO., 
7 GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—!HE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This Society was established in 1862 to supplv TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, etc., and cvery other description of Me-hauical Support to the Poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied over 
367,000 appliances to the Poor. 

WATER-BEDS AND INVALID CARRIAGES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED. 
27,887 Appliances given during 1901. Over 350 Patients are relieved every week. 


Annual Subscription of 10s, 6d.\ 
Life Subscripti = of £5 -" d | Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& Co., Limited, 54 Lombard Street, or at the Offices of the Society, by 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU, “there 
is no better Cough Medicine.”—One gives 
| relief: if you suffer from cough try them 
| but once; they will cure, and they will 
not injure your health; an increasin, 
| sale of over 80 years isa certain test 
| their value. Sold in 13}d. tins. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


A DESPERATE REMEDY 


A HUNTING STORY 


BY SYDNEY FULBROOKE 


IT is certainly quite bad enough for a man to have a torpid 
liver, without the added misery of an active conscience. This 
combination rendered Dick Witherington’s life unendurable. 
The former affliction made him cantankerous and disagreeable 
to his friends, the latter rendered existence a misery to himself. 
Under the baneful influence of his liver he would, at times, be 
unable to say a civil word to anybody, would sneer at little 
harmless jokes, and smile a sickly, self-satisfied smile if any 
ill-natured remark he made succeeded in irritating people. And 
then his conscience would come in, remorse would seize him, 
he would isolate himself from all society, and brood in solitude 
over the nasty things he had said to his dearest friends, until 
his melancholy became scarcely bearable. 

Witherington was a widower, with three daughters to whom 
he was absolutely devoted, and he was always accusing himself 
of making their young lives wretched. ‘It was monstrous,’ he 
would say, ‘that he should inflict his low spirits on them at 
an age when all should be bright and cheerful ; that he was a 
drag on their existence. and that it would be a good day for 
them when he was out of the way.’ They were well provided 
for, for Dick was well off, and his life had been heavily insured 
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at a time when his liver had been in good working order. 
During the intervals (alas, now becoming very rare and short 
in duration) when the organ deigned to do a little work, nothing 
could be pleasanter or more indulgent than his manner towards 
them. But the sluggishness of his liver became more and 
more pronounced, till at last he decided that existence, under 
its tyranny, was not good enough. 

This conclusion had not been come to before the most 
strenuous measures had been taken to reclaim the unworthy 
organ. The remedies he had tried were both numerous and 
conscientiously carried out. He had consulted doctors who 
had made the complaint their special study, but all had failed, 
and so it was that by degrees poor Dick came to look upon 
himself as a pariah in society, a moving wet blanket on all that 
was bright and cheery in the world ! 

It was after an attack of the usual depressing nature that 
Dick, having reflected during the weary hours of the night 
on the immorality of mixing any longer with his healthier 
fellow-creatures, rose from bed with a splitting headache. He 
cursed the tailor as he put on his clothes. He cursed the 
haberdasher as he buttoned his collar, and the brushmaker as 
he brushed his hair. At the breakfast-table he abused the cook,. 
and made spiteful, sarcastic remarks on the dress and general 
appearance and proceedings of each of his daughters. They, 
poor girls, left the breakfast-table in tears. The housemaid, 
in consequence of some ill-natured sneers at her want of 
punctuality, gave notice to leave ; the groom, a long-suffering 
man, declared that a saint could not stand master’s ways ; and 
the gardener said that he was only staying on till he could suit 
himself with another place. 

It was then that Dick finally decided that immediate steps 
must be taken to rid society of one who was compelled by his 
disease to spread gloom and dejection on every side. He had 
no more right, he argued, to be at large than a dangerous 
lunatic. Was it a manly thing to go about like a malaria, 
poisoning the cheerful existence of others? No! it was mon- 
strous! He would rid the world of himself and . . . his liver. 

His demise having been decided on as the only moral 
course available under the circumstances, he spent his time, 
during his bilious attacks, in planning a creditable exit from the 
world. One thing was certain : no one must suspect that he 
had hastened his own death. He had caused misery enough 
to his daughters when alive, without adding to it the disgrace 
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of his suicide when dead. He pictured to himself the inquest, 
and the poor girls giving evidence about his fits of depression. 
Besides, it would render his life insurance ‘ nul and void, and in 
his present state of mind he did not see any immorality in 
deceiving the Company. He settled that it would be the only 
kind, the only decent, way to expire, as though by accident. 

For some time he was very sweet on drowning by pre- 
tended cramp whilst bathing, but he reflected that it was not so 
easy to die in this way if you are a good swimmer, and there 
is always some confounded good-natured fellow on the bank 
ready to come to your assistance and drag you to shore by 
your hair. It had now become a habit with him to spend the 
whole time he was laid up with a liver attack in perfecting some 
handy and plausible scheme of demise, and at last, after a more 
than usually severe attack of jaundice, he elaborated a plan by 
which he felt he could get rid of his liver and bid adieu to the 
world, if not with éc/az, at any rate without disgrace. 

He would take to hunting and be killed ata fence! Every- 
body knew that he rode, and though he had not ridden across 
country since he went out with the drag at Cambridge, yet hands 
and seat never altogether desert a man. He would get a horse 
which would be likely to give him a fatal ‘ crumpler.’ 

The more he pondered this plan the more it commended 
itself to him, and as soon as he was well enough to appear at 
breakfast he remarked casually to his daughters that he found 
time hung a little on his hands, and that he thought of buying 
a horse and riding with the hounds. The girls applauded this 
idea to the skies, and said that they would take Tommy and 
the pony-cart and see him jump a fence or two. 

He inwardly demurred to this, but as his time on earth was 
short, he only muttered something about ‘people in traps 
always heading the fox,’ and resolved that the last few days 
with his girls should be as agreeable as his slug of a liver 
permitted. 

That unruly member had now definitely struck work, and 
refused to perform the slightest part of its functions in the 
internal economy, causing poor Dick to loathe his food, whilst 
his spirits became so low that the only thing he could think of 
was the grave. So he set to work to mature his plans. He 
intended to do the thing properly. He would send a sub- 
scription to the Hunt Secretary, give a Hunt breakfast, and— 
not to spoil the ship for the sake of a ha’porth of tar—he got 
measured for a red coat for the occasion, 
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His girls entered into the preparations for the breakfast con 
amore, and he could not help feeling, rather grimly, that 
nothing had pleased them so much for months as the prepara- 
tion for this entertainment—his last meal on earth ! 

Next morning he went to the dealers. Some useful animals 
were shown him, but he crabbed them all. His surly temper 
upset both the dealer and his stablemen. At last the former, 
irritated by continual snubs, cried out to the helper : 

‘Bring out old Kruger, Tom. P’r’aps he'll suit the 
gentleman !’ 

Kruger appeared ; a well-shaped chestnut with a beautiful 
shoulder. The other grooms seemed anxious to get out of the 
way of his hind legs, and his ears set straight back appeared to 
indicate that Kruger had a temper. Perhaps he also was 
suffering from a sluggish liver ! 

‘Is this animal a good performer over a country ?’ asked 
Dick. ‘His temper does not appear to be of the best.’ 

‘The ’oss can gallop and the ’oss can jump, but I ain’t 
a-goin’ to guarantee ‘im to you as a ’oss as is puffeckly 
temperate with ’ounds.’ 

‘A bit fidgety, but not likely to refuse when once he gets 
going, eh?’ 

‘No, sir, you won't find ’im refuse a deal when ’ee once 
gets a-goin’.’ 

The stablemen turned away to hide a giggle. They knew 
that if he was once got going he would be running away. 

‘Good mouth ?’ 

‘Lays ’old a bit at times, sir, I can’t deny.’ 

‘Do you mind telling me how he came into your stables ? 
He looks to be a good bred one.’ 

‘Well, sir, he made a mistake at a big jump; they all will 
at times. But the gentleman was hurt, and did not care to 
ride ’im again,’ 

He seemed to be just the horse to do Dick’s business. 

‘T like his look,’ said Dick. ‘What do you want for him ?’ 

‘A hundred and fifty.’ 

‘I'll give you forty.’ 

‘Couldn't do it, sir.’ 

‘Well, there’s no harm in making an offer. You can either 
take it or leave it,’ said Dick as he turned away. 

But the dealer knew only too well that Kruger was not 
everybody’s horse, and that he might never again get so good 
an offer. 
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‘Very good, sir,’ he said after a pause, ‘you shall ’ave ‘im, 
but mind I don’t give no guarantee with ’im.’ 

‘I never asked you to,’ growled Dick. ‘Come in and I'll 
write you out a cheque at once.’ 

‘Thankee, sir. But,’ added the man, who was really sorry 
for his victim, ‘I do wish you ’ad a-chosen Kitty! She’s a 
sweet mare across country, and nicely up to your weight.’ 

‘I know my own business best,’ Dick surlily rejoined. 

The Hunt breakfast was a great success. Everybody con- 
gratulated Dick’s daughters on their father taking to hunting, 
and drank his health and Jong life! He himself, in spite of his 
want of appetite, ate raised pie, and all sorts of indigestible 
things on the same principle, I suppose, that a condemned man 
is allowed to have what he likes for his supper on the eve of 
his execution. The champagne gave him a fictitious cheerful- 
ness, and his friends could hardly believe that their host, 
resplendent in his scarlet coat, was their doleful friend, Dick 
Witherington. 

It was with some difficulty that he mounted Kruger, who 
was fresh from the stable, and fidgety. The covert they were 
to draw first was about a mile off, and though Kruger jogged 
there quietly enough, even that short distance sufficed to give a 
man who had eaten a large breakfast with his liver ‘on strike’ 
a terrible stitch in the side. 

Arrived at the covert a strange thing took place. Dick 
passed the time of day with Major Hardman, and found that 
afterwards be had the greatest difficulty in persuading Kruger 
to leave him. If he got him away, even for a few yards, the 
horse would whinny and try to get back. 

‘Confound it, Hardman,’ he said at last, ‘my horse has 
taken a desperate fancy to you!’ 

‘The thing is easily explained, my dear fellow,’ replied the 
major. ‘I once owned him, and he was for some time the 
stable companion of the horse I am riding : no doubt he recog- 
nises his old pal!’ 

‘So you know old Kruger ?’ 

‘Not by that name. He was Pirate when he was in my 
stable. Possibly his new master, finding him a pig-headed old 
chap, christened him Kruger—not a bad name for him! But, 
pardon me, Witherington, I see you are riding him in a plain 
snaffle. He has either changed very much since | had him, or 
he will most likely bring you to grief,’ 
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‘This is the first time I have been on his back’—(‘and,’ 
added Dick, sotto voce, ‘most probably will be che /ast’). 

‘He is a very difficult horse to steer at times. Cannot you 
borrow a noseband at any rate ?’ 

‘I'll take my chance,’ said Dick, kicking at his horse to get 
him away. 

‘Now he’s huffed!’ muttered Hardman; ‘what a queer 
fellow he is! If we get a run, Kruger will try to have his own 
way. If ever there was a horse that requires strongly bitting, 
it’s my old friend, if 7 know anything about him !’ 

Now Major Hardman was about the best horseman in the 
county, but the most knowing sometimes make a mistake. 

I am not going to describe the scene on finding the fox. 
Suffice it to say there was a whimper in covert and a halloa in 
the open. A very stiff post and rails separated the field from 
the line of the fox, and the pursuers in a body made for a gate 
a hundred yards off. Dick was about to follow, but he was 
counting without Kruger. That quadruped was closely watch- 
ing his old chum, Hardman’s horse, who, he noticed, did not 
join the ruck, but, after a moment’s hesitation, cleared the post 
and rail in beautiful style. 

There was no hesitation with Kruger ; having found an old 
friend he was determined not to lose sight of him, and he 
immediately jumped the post and rail in pursuit. 

And now two things became very clear to Dick :. first, that 
Kruger was a magnificent jumper, and, secondly, that he might 
just as well be riding without a bit at all as with the snaffle. 
He managed to keep his seat at the jump, though he lost a 
stirrup. Hardman looked back with surprise at seeing Dick 
behind him, and cried out: 

‘Well done, old man!’ and then, ‘1 say, if your horse 
should get out of hand, don’t follow me too closely, there’s a 
good chap!’ 

A cold shudder passed through Dick at these words. What 
an awful irony of fate if it should happen that, instead of killing 
himself, he should kill his friend! He did not reply, for he 
knew that Kruger was out of hand already. As they galloped 
on, however, he found, to his great relief, that it was not 
Kruger’s intention to follow tamely in the wake of his old stable 
companion ; on the other hand, he did not seem to be inspired 
with any undue spirit of rivalry. There was plenty of room to 
ride, and the two horses took fence after fence, side by side, at 
a comfortable distance apart. 
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It was a warm day at the beginning of the season, and by 
this time Dick, although he had lost the stitch in his side, was 
absolutely bathed in perspiration, which ran from his face in 
streams on to his new red coat, whilst the unwonted exercise 
caused him to ache in every bone. There was no refusing with 
Kruger. Now and then they came to a ghastly place, a stake 
and bound fence with a ready-made grave on the other side, 
but the horse went at each with the requisite speed,’and never 
made a mistake. 

There was a burning scent. It was soon evident that they 
were in for a good run, and now, after half an hour without a 
check, in spite of his exhaustion and aching limbs, an unknown 
feeling of exhilaration announced to Dick that his unworthy 
liver was beginning to be aroused to some sense of its duties, 
giving him a delightful sense of freedom from melancholy he 
had not experienced for years. There was no doubt that Kruger 
was an admirable mount. What was the reason of it all ? 

The explanation is this. Kruger was one of those horses 
which are not so uncommon as is generally supposed. He 
was well bred, he loved hunting, and if left entirely alone, and 
within sight of hounds, could be ridden by a child; but the 
moment you began to pull at him, or check him at his fences, 
he got the bit between his teeth and became unmanageable. 
Had Dick put a sharp curb on him and tried to ride him in the 
run, most probably the object he had in view in joining the 
hunt would have been accomplished. I believe there are many 
horses like that, if only the experiment could be tried without 
risking one’s life or that of others. Of course that cannot be 
done ; no one has a right to try experiments with a horse not 
under control in the hunting-field, and Hardman was quite 
right to get rid of Kruger, grand jumper and galloper as he 
was, when he found he could not steer him. 

So far there had been no check, but now they came to a 
point where hounds hesitated a little. Kruger sagaciously 
popped his old head towards the wind, and whinnyed to his 
friend as though he would say: ‘What a day we are having! 
Blown at all? So glad you are out! I’m having awful larks! 
My man is letting me do as I like. Hullo! they have hit off 
the line again. I’m off! See you at the finish!’ And off he 
was 


They had the hunt to themselves. Hardman would never 
have taken that awkward post and rails at the start had he not 
foreseen that it would give him a clear lead of the field, and 
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the pace had been so fast that now not a soul was within sight, 
for the huntsiman had lamed his horse early in the run at a 
rotten bank. Mile after mile passed away; Kruger and 
Hardman’s horse flew, negotiating fence after fence in faultless 
style, and hounds still kept on running like mad. Dick’s old 
experience with the ’Varsity drag stood him in good stead, and 
he not only sat the jumps but found himself riding at them 
with a confidence which astonished him. Whether it was the 
exhilarating feeling which is irresistible when leading in a good 
run, or the joy of triumphing over that wretched liver of his, 
Dick felt another man. 

After having been bumped about like the plunger in a churn 
for over an hour, his liver had now surrendered at discretion, 
and returned to work in the most submissive way. ‘Ha!’ 
cried Dick, ‘you have given in at last, have you, you brute! 
Think you will do a bit of honest work by way of a change! 
Well, Kruger and I have not done with you yet!’ 

He was thus apostrophising the repentant organ, when he 
heard behind him a cry from the major, and discovered that he 
was landed in a bog which the slim Kruger had been careful to 
avoid. His horse had now struggled out, out of his reach. 

‘Catch him for me, there’s a good chap!’ cried Hardman. 

‘I will, if I caz /’ shouted Dick, pulling for the first time at 
Kruger, who at the very first pull laid back his ears and, putting 
his head down, went off at score, and all the harder when he 
saw his old stable chum galloping riderless by him. The 
horses raced side by side, with hounds just in front, taking the 
fences, big and small, as they came, without hesitation. But 
the pace had been too severe to last much longer; the gallant 
old fox made a last effort to reach an earth he knew of hard by 
—too late! The hounds are on him and roll him over in the 
open. 
Dick was in at the death—alone! He jumped from his 
horse, which stood still, quivering a little, but was soon rubbing 
noses with his friend, evidently congratulating him on the run! 

The hounds had killed their fox, and it now struck Dick 
that the duty of snatching its body from their jaws devolved 
upon him. They were growling and showing their teeth to 
one another, and it appeared to him to be a perilous thing for 
one who was a stranger to them to attempt. Possibly fate 
had decreed that, instead of being killed by a fence, he should 
rid society of his doleful influence by being torn in pieces by the 
hounds? If so, he must face it ; he had not come out to funk. 
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Rating them in a harsh voice, and lashing them with his 
hunting-whip, he managed to rescue the carcass, and hung it up 
on the branch of a tree out of their reach. In a minute or 
two the huntsman, who had found a fresh horse, came up, 
followed by a select portion of the field, and then the usual 
obsequies were observed. Of course Dick had the brush, and 
jogged home amid congratulations on every side. 

‘T’ll give you a hundred and fifty for your horse, if you care 
to part with him,’ said the Master. 

‘No, thank you,’ replied Dick, ‘I have found a horse which 
will always ob/ige me to ride straight, whether I like or not, and 
I'll stick to him,’ 

Little remains to be told. Dick, on arriving home, had a 
hot bath, and found himself desperately hungry, a feeling he 
had not experienced for years. Awaking next morning after a 
long sleep, undisturbed by nightmare, in spite of his stiff and 
aching limbs, he rose blithely, and instead of cursing the different 
articles of his toilet, he actually whistled a tune as he dressed. 
At breakfast, although unable to sit down, he cracked a few 
jokes with his daughters as he ate a hearty meal standing. In 
a word, his liver, whose sloth had caused him to live so wretched 
an existence, had woke up, and was working away industriously, 
as though anxious to atone for the past. 

On the plea that they inherited his bilious infirmities, his 
daughters soon succeeded in wheedling horses for themselves 
out of their father, and now they all go hunting. 
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SNOW-SHOEING IN THE WOODS 
(Photo by Zirkler, Clausthal) 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS 


BY G. VILLIERS 


IT is certainly a safe rule never to prophesy until you know ; 
but, in spite of it, I venture to begin this short article with the 
prophecy that it will not be long before the Harz is in open 
competition with St. Moritz and Davos-Platz as a winter resort. 
In the first place, in spite of the infamously bad railway con- 
nections after one leaves Hanover, the Harz is incomparably 
nearer to London than either of the Swiss places. The journey 
between London and Clausthal is only just over four-and- 
twenty hours, and could be, and will be, made much shorter. 
Sport organisations and clubs, although in their infancy, have 
been founded, and are every year increasing in size and im- 
portance: for example, the four-year-old Oberharzer Skiclub, 
which started with twenty members, now numbers more than 
four hundred, and the Harz Club is an immense organisation. 
The facilities which the district offers for indulging in winter 
sports are unsurpassed, and if the foreigner should be tempted 
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to come to Clausthal he will find, besides comfortable hotels, 
a hospitable Auslinder Club, ready to receive him with open 
arms. 

As I have just above stated, the sport organisations are as 
yet in their infancy, and the Harz is not the paradise for skaters 
and tobogganers that it will be later. With regard to skating, 
what happens elsewhere generally happens here too—z.e. snow 
and ice freeze up together and render skating on the number- 
less lakes—there are over a hundred large pieces of water in the 
Clausthal district alone—quite impossible. This year, however, 
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even the most exragé skater could have demanded nothing 
better. It snowed hard for twenty-four hours, with very few 
degrees of frost on the ground surface. Then—and not till 
then—did the thermometer drop and drop, and hard, steel-blue, 
mirror-like ice covered the surface of the three-acre Badeteich 
reserved for skaters. Right in the forest, surrounded by snow- 
clad pine-trees, and with a brilliant blue sky overhead, it was 
truly ideal, and when the ice became cut up we braved the 
terrors of the law and skated to our hearts’ content on other 
lakes. Our last skate of the season took place in the pitch-dark 
and bitter cold at 2 A.M., which performance finally convinced 
the Germans—if such conviction was still necessary—of our 
utter insanity. There was a regular gale blowing, and while I 
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was engaged in using my great-coat as a sail, out fell my latchb- 
key—and the brandy flask! I was going very much too fast to 
stop at once, and the others were not very near me at the time, 
so to mark where they fell was impossible. My companions 
did not care about my latch-key, but they dd about my brandy, 


A SLIGHT MISHAP 
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and we all hunted and searched in the inky black till it began to 
snow. Then we decamped, and I spent several miserable hours 
on a sofa. My landlady’s face, when I appeared that morning, 
unwashed, unshaved, in my still wet clothes, minus her only 
latch-key, can be better imagined than described ! 

The chief winter sport in the Harz is, of course, snow- 
shoeing, the Norwegian type of shoe, called skz (pronounced 
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‘shee ’) being nearly always employed. This consists of a strip: 
of wood, generally ash, about 8 feet long and 4 or 5 inches 
broad, curling up and ending in a point in front. The foot is 
attached to the middle of the ski, only the toe being held fast to. 
the wood, the rest of the foot being able to move up and down. 
This, of course, prevents sprained and broken ankles. The 
Canadian type of shoe, however, is sometimes to be seen, one 
of the few men using them being the Brocken Messenger, who. 
twice a week brings up provisions and letters to the snow- 
bound caretakers of the Brockenhaus. The first ascent of the 
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Brocken on snow-shoes was made from Elbingerode in 1892, 
and it is still considered rather a sporting trip, especially from 
the Clausthal side, where only a path leads up to the summit. 
A few years ago a party went, and got caught in the mist before 
they reached the hotel. They groped about hopelessly for 
several hours, and had altogether a most uncomfortable time. 
The local papers rose to the occasion splendidly, and the 
accounts of the dangers and privations were harrowing. One 
paper got hold of photographs of the Matterhorn, I think, and 
used them for illustrating purposes. Those who know the 
pastoral, grass-clad slopes of Father Brocken will appreciate 
the humour of the situation ! 

The introduction of ski into the Harz, and in fact into 
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Germany at all, is of quite recent date. It was late in the 
eighties that the movement first began, and it leapt at once into 
popular favour. The newspapers took the matter up warmly, 
and the German War Office was, as usual, on the alert. The 
82nd Regiment of Infantry, stationed at Goslar am Harz, one of 
the oldest and most fascinating towns in Germany, was the first 
corps to be provided with snow-shoes, and this proved so suc- 
cessful, that now almost every regiment, both of the German and 
Austrian armies, possesses at least one company of snow-shoers. 


THE NOVICE 


‘The weightiest event in the history of the sport, however,’ says 
the patriotic author of a little monograph on snow-sports, ‘ was 
in 1893, when the Crown Prince and his two brothers, Eitel 
Friedrich and Adalbert, received snow-shoes as Christmas 
presents from their imperial parents.’ 

For purposes of this article I wrote some time ago to Herr 
Wendeborn, the popularand energetic President of the Oberharzer 
Skiciub, and asked him for details concerning the introduction 
of ski in the district, and the founding of the club. He informs 
me that he personally did not see any snow-shoes in use till 
1893, and only very few in the ensuing year, the users being 
‘very unskilful and without talent’ (sehr ungeschickt und ohne 
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talent). This state of things was, however, soon to be remedied. 
In February 1895, sixteen gentlemen and four ladies assembled 
together at the Brocken, and there ‘ with fresh Oberharz humour 
and in the merriest temper we celebrated the founding of the 
club. Then came movement in the matter.’ Probably not one 
of them was capable of the least movement till late the next 
afternoon as a result of the fresh Oberharz humour. But before 
the snow had disappeared the club had secured the services of 
Herr Lysgard, a Norwegian runner at the time studying in 
Hanover, and he undertook to instruct the members in the- 


THE NOVICE 


gentle art of skiing. It may not be out of place to state here- 
that, if any Englishman wishes to learn to ski well, he can do 
nothing better than go and stay at Herr Wendeborn’s charming 
little hotel at Sonnenberg, which lies half-way between Clausthal 
and St. Andreasberg. The surrounding country is lovely, and 
snow generally lies there long after it has disappeared elsewhere. . 
Herr Wendeborn is an expert himself, and given good weather, 
nothing could be more enjoyable than a stay there during the 
winter season, But to return to the club. The first Winterfest 
was held at St. Andreasberg in 1896, and the Norwegian 
Lysgard swept the board. But in the following year the 
principal event, a long-distance race of 6000 metres (about 
four miles), was, after a magnificent race, carried off by a 
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forester named Kamenz, Lysgard being second, and Herr 
Wendeborn himself third. Their respective times were 29.35 
mins., 30.16 min., and 30.26 min. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that up to the present time Norwegian visitors have 
invariably carried off all the jumping prizes, both in St. 
Andreasberg and in the competitions held in Zellerfeld last 
year, and in Altenau this year, and much practice will be 
necessary if the Germans are to defeat them in this particular 
‘branch. 

Although jumping is a distinctly difficult sport, and the 


‘DAS GEMEINSAME BERGABFAHREN' 
(Photo by Zirkler, Clausthal) 


qualities required in a good jumper no mean ones, any ordinary 
runner can have the greatest fun out of a ‘schanze,’ A slope, 
not zoo steep, is selected, and rather more than half-way down 
it a small level platform, called a ‘schanze,’ is built of packed 
snow, the vertical face being about a yard and a half high. The 
jumper runs down on to this, and on reaching the edge jumps 
out as far as possible into the air, and then, landing on his feet, 
glides on downwards. Of one thing the novice may be certain— 
he will not land on his feet. Probably he will fall violently on 
his back and tie his legs into knots, but what does it matter in 
the snow? It is by no means the least amusing part of skiing 
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watching other people fall. The way in which one can twist 
oneself up is quite extraordinary, and sometimes it is absolutely 
impossible to get up without a helping hand. 

The fun to be got out of a pair of snow-shoes is almost 
endless. Nothing can be more altogether delightful than the 
long expeditions through the forest, the pine-trees one solid mass 
of snow, springing out of a pure white carpet. Generally one 
has to keep to the beaten tracks, as nothing is easier than to 
iose oneself in the woods. And how one rushes along, deliriously 
swinging round corners with the man behind screaming at one 
to get on, and the man in front tumbling down and blocking 
the way ; and on clear frosty nights flying down the meadow- 
slopes, simply not feeling the snow beneath one, till one gradually 
stops, half-way up the opposite side! It is really divine. Of 
games and tricks on ski there are many. One of the most 
popular is das gemeinsame Bergabfahren. Ten or twelve runners 
hold on to a long bamboo-pole and swing down a slope 
together. It is by no means easy to regulate one’s pace so as 
to keep together, and if one falls, down go the rest like ninepins, 
to the huge delight of those watching. 

On Sunday, February 3, took place the sixth Winterfest of 
the Club at St. Andreasberg. The road between there and 
Clausthal was blocked by extraordinarily deep snow, so we 
were obliged to sleigh to Osterode, and thence by train. We 
arrived on the evening of the 2nd, and found an imposing 
array of sleighs ready to convey new arrivals to the little town, 
which lies at some distance from the station. After a good deal 
of wrangling we got sorted out, and started off in a long 
jingling procession along the moonlit road, with only an 
occasional bark or cry in the distance to disturb the cadence of 
the sleigh-bells, 

Andreasberg, unlike Rome, seems to be built on unlimited 
hills, inasmuch as every street and alley slopes like the side 
of ‘a house-roof, and the main street is one of the seven 
wonders of the world, winding upwards with impossible gradients 
and improbable corners. In front of the houses at intervals 
stood marvellous erections of snow-horses, caves, gnomes, 
soldiers, polar bears, &c., many showing great skill in con- 
struction, especially one of Graf von Waldersee and Li-Hung- 
Chang, which, | believe, carried off the prize offered for the best 
snow-group. Our rooms, we found, were not in an hotel, for 
which we were most thankful, as every inn and hostelry was 
packed to overflowing by the mob of visitors, several thousands 
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strong, from Magdeburg, Halle and Leipzig. We were lodged 
in a private house and were most comfortable : the prices too, 
be it added, were also surprisingly moderate. 

We sallied forth the next morning and explored the town, 
which presented a most animated appearance. Foresters in 
resplendent green uniforms, staid elderly couples armed with 
sausages and rolls, students bent on a drinking bout and ‘ bother 
the sports,’ photographers, amateur and professional, all equally 
ready for the fray ; and down the long steep street, right 
through the crowd, came yelling and screaming a continuous 


HARZ GNOMES 
(Photo by Paul Reinicke, Rudo/stadt) 


stream of children on ski, toboggans, schlitten (little sledges), 
and in fact anything that would slide. The weather was fine, 
the snow in splendid condition, and everything augured well for 
a successful meeting. 

Sharp at 2 P.M. the proceedings opened with the long-distance 
race. The first event was the 10,000 metre (about 6 miles) 
race, for which there were eight competitors. A splendid 
struggle took place, and the winner, a Norwegian from 
Christiania, named Elger, only just managed to beat the 
Andreasberg champion, Keyerdahl, by a few seconds, their 
respective times being 49.29 and 49.48 mins. A German 
from Neuhaus won the 5000 metre race, the next item on 
the card, fairly easily in 24.6 mins., the second man, an 
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Andreasberger named Maschke, coming in two minutes later. 
The ladies’ race, 3500 metre long, was won by Fraulein Kalisch 
in 14.12 mins., Fraulein Wendeborn, the sister of the President, 
being second. And then races for boys and girls were decided 
after various heats. | 

I should not like to state exactly how much beer was 
drunk that evening, but it certainly was a very respectable 
amount. There was a ball, and before the dancing began a 
sort of representation took place. Children came forward 


THE HARZER CHILDREN 
(Photo by Zirkler, Clausthal) 


one by one, dressed as dwarfs or gnomes, each bearing a 
belt inscribed with the name of some Harz town or district, 
noticeable among them being the scarlet-coated Brocken, and 
recited verses, welcoming and wishing success to the assembled 
visitors. After it the fun and ‘ fresh Oberharz humour’ waxed 
fast and furious, and at 4 A.M.a friend and I decided that we 
must go and toboggan in the moonlight. We couldn’t get a little 
schlitten so we annexed a table, much to the landlord’s horror, 
turned it upside down and sat on it. I really don’t know why 
we weren't killed. We hummed down vertical slopes and 
whizzed round right-angle corners at positively break-neck 
speed—express trains weren’t in it—and eventually brought up 
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at the bottom panting for breath with tears streaming from our 
eyes. Then we repeated the performance ! 

The jumping took place at 9 A.M., and some little time 
previously we took up a position on the opposite slope, whence 
we commanded a splendid view of the whole scene. The yard- 
and-a-half high Schanze, built on a foundation of fir branches, 
was gaily adorned with flags, which were also used to mark out 
the course. Suddenly we hear a murmur among the crowd, 
and then silence—the first man is off ; descending from the 
top of the hill the little black figure approaches faster and faster, 
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BEFORE THE START OF THE 5000 METRE RACE AT ST, ANDREASBERG 
(Photo by Pets, Duderstadt) 


till, reaching the schanze, he bends down and just before the 
edge gathers himself together and launches himself out into the 
air like some great bird; then, lighting softly some twenty yards 
farther on, continues his downward course. The judges rush 
out and measure the distance from the schanze to the marks 
he made on landing, the snow is smoothed down again, and 
the course is ready for the next man. 

Of the sixteen competitors almost half were Norwegians, and 
one of their number, named Jacobsen, won with a jump of 
21.95 metres (22 yds. 19 ft.). Keyerdahl of St. Andreasberg, 
who had come in second in the 10,000 metre race the day 
before, was again second in the competition with a jump of 
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Ig metres, but he had the consolation of defeating his former 
conqueror Elger, who was third with a jump of 18.88 metres. 
After the competition the Norwegians performed some fancy 
tricks, and then there was a general adjournment to the hotel, 
where after luncheon the orthodox barometers, clocks, and 
dressing-bags were distributed. The ladies, the visitors and 
Gut Schnee for the future were in turn toasted, and the 
Norwegians returned thanks with their national toast and 
‘yell,’ a splendid noise, reminding one of an American college 


SKI-JUMPING AT ST, ANDREASBERG 
(Photo by Paul Reinicke, Rudolstadt) 


cry. And then the guests dispersed by sledge or rail, after a 
most successful and pleasant feast, the best as yet held in the 
attractive little town. I should have stated above, by the way, 
that the record jump is 35.5 metres (36 yds. 14 ft.). This 
almost incredible distance was jumped by Olaf Taudberg at 
Trondjhem last year, and will not, as one can well believe, be 
easily beaten, except perhaps by Taudberg himself. 

A popular sport here, which, as far as I am aware, is abso- 
lutely unknown in England, is Rennwolf-running (das Rennwolf- 
laufen). After the successful introduction of snow-shoes into 
Germany, a very general desire sprung up for some apparatus 
which could be employed when lack of_ snow or suitable tracks 
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made skiing impossible. The result was the appearance of the 
Rennwolf, an improved form of the Norwegian ‘sparkstétting.’ 
It consists of two very narrow iron-shod runners, about 2} yds. 
long and 2 ft. apart, curved up at the ends and joined there 
by a cross-piece. At right angles to each runner stand upright 
pieces, about 3 ft. high, joined at the top by a straight, and in 
the centre by an outward-curving bar which allows room for 
the action of the knee. Two other pieces join the curved ends 
of the runners to this latter bar. Rennwolf-running is by no 
means difficult. The upper cross-piece is held with both hands, 
and one foot is placed on a runner ; then a push is given with 
the other foot, while at the same time the arms assist in sending 
the Rennwolf forwards. The 
right foot is generally employed 
as propeller and is armed with 
‘Schlittensporen,’ z.e. spurs at- 
tached to the boot by a strap. 
On a good road very consider- 
able speed may be attained, 16 
or 17 kilometres an hour being 

nothing extraordinary. 
Rennwolf-running is alto- 
gether a far more quiet and 
sedate sport than snow-shoeing, 
and has none of the delirious 
especially suitable for middle- 
aged gentlemen and for ladies, no great strength being required 
and an accident being almost impossible. The Rennwolf, too, is a 
far more adaptable machine than the snow-shoe, and can often 
be used when the latter is impracticable; for instance, on a much- 
worn high road or during a thaw. Skiing during a thaw is abso- 
lutely impossible. The snow packs and balls on the under-side 
of the ski, and it refuses to glide forward at all. This never 
occurs with the Rennwolf owing to the extreme narrowness of 
the runners. In fact the ‘winter bicycle’ may generally be 

depended on, however bad the way or the weather. 

Very similar to the Rennwolf is the Schneeschneider, and it 
is propelled in the same manner. It consists of one broad iron- 
shod runner, instead of two narrow ones, slightly curved up- 
wards in the centre, somewhat resembling a large snow-shoe 
in shape. The speed, which, of course, depends on the track, 
is about 12 or 13 kilometres an hour, and although the 
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Schneeschneider requires somewhat more skill than the Renn- 
wolf, it is by no means so difficult to use as the snow-shoe. 
The Schneeschneider may be relied on never to leave one in 
the lurch, and is therefore particularly useful for tourists, whose 
object is not so much speed as always to be able to press 
forward ; this is especially the case when the paths are very 
rough and cut up, and too narrow to admit of a Rennwolf 
being used. But Schneeschneider are by no means common, 


THE START FOR THE LADIES’ RENNWOLF-RACE AT THE ZELLERFELD WINTERFEST 
IN FEBRUARY 1900 


(Photo by Zirkler, Clausthal) 


and are seldom to be seen, at any rate in the Oberharz 
district. 

One of the most noteworthy points of last season has 
been the great increase in the number of snow-shoe and 
Rennwolf-runners. The participation in these sports is by no 
means universal, and it is a fact that hardly a single student in 
the Clausthal Mining Academy even possesses a pair of ski, 
except, of course, the foreigners. But the younger generation 
of the Harzers have taken enthusiastically to these new amuse- 
ments. Every small child has a schlitten, and the bigger ones 
have either ski or Rennwolf. May the second year of the new 
century afford them even better sport, if that is possible, than 
the first has done! 
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MY GILLIE 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


A CHARMING Highlander, of the blonde, golden-haired type, 
with that gently self-deprecating manner, and soft way of 
speaking that make you feel as if you, the Southerner, had a 
raucous voice, which is exactly the case, and a hard heart and 
an evil conscience, which is as may be. This Highlander’s 
mission in life is, for the present, to attend on me in my fishing, 
to tie on my flies for me, to tell me where the salmon lie, to lie 
himself about the chances of my catching them, to disentangle 
my hooks from the oak-trees on the bank when the cast is 
from the shore, to row me to the likely places when we are 
casting from the boat, to help me on with my waders when 
there is a necessity for wading, to yell at me, in a Celtic fury 
of excitement, on the rare occasions when I hook a fish, giving 
me incessant, and perpetually contradictory, instructions as to 
how I am to deal with him; in short, to act towards my fishing 
infant footsteps as a kindly nurse, to be my guide, philosopher 
and friend. Ina general way he is to be all this, and he per- 
forms his functions well, with a zeal that does not seem to be 
simulated, and is a constant surprise to me, with the gaff ever 
ready in his hand to land a fish (or to fish me from the river 
should | fall in), though we have not caught a fish for a week, 
and to tumble into water more than knee-deep is a calamity 
that, though constantly impending, has not happened to me 
yet. 

But his principal function, beyond all doubt, is to apologise 
for the lack of appreciation of the fish, that they do not take 
my flies, though we offer them in never-ending variety and with 
all the little skill of which we are master. ‘Eh, it’s a gran’ 
fushing day the day ’—that is the motto with which on our 
lips, and its hope in our hearts, we always set out, on each 
succeeding morning. ‘It’s a gran’ day—there’s no that glare 
there was on the watter yesterday.’ It is, in fact, a day of east 
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wind, with no colour in sky or water. We fish, but catch fish 
we do not. Then my philosopher says: ‘It’s a maist awfu’ 
dour-like day whatever, the clouds is that low. The fush’ll no 
be takin’ with the clouds so low doon-like. Eh, but ye’ll likely 
be gettin’ them yet.’ However, we do not ‘ get them’ on that 
day. But the next day the clouds have cleared off and the sun 
is shining. ‘Eh, it’s a better kind of colour in the sky the day,’ 
my henchman tells me ; ‘it’s likely ye’ll get a fush or twa the 
day.’ The day, however, is far spent, and no luck has attended 
us, when my friend says: ‘I wush they clouds wud come 
up ower the sun; he'll no tak’ with that glare upon the 
watter.’ Presently the clouds come up, as at his desire, and 
the day is all that he had lately wished of it. ‘I dinna ken 
hoo it is,’ he says ; then, ‘he’s no seeming to care for they flies 
at a’. Ef on’y the watter was a fut or nine inches lower we 
should ha’ a better chance.’ In a day or two, ‘she’—that is 
to say, the river, is away down just that foot or nine inches of 
his wish, but fish still remain obdurate. ‘Eh, she’s just a wee 
thing low,’ says my counsellor then. His genders are worth a 
study. The river is always ‘she,’ and such an all-important 
‘she’ that it is seldom necessary to designate her further. ‘She,’ 
without any further explanation, you may always take to refer 
to the river. The salmon, however, irrespective of sex, is 
always ‘he’-—almost always spoken of in the singular. ‘ Het’s 
where he’ll come’ I am invariably told, as my guide indicates 
the edge between the stiller water and the stream. ‘Het’ is 
where ‘he’ never docs come, but that makes no matter. The 
singular number is curious. It is as if there was one great 
particular salmon that we sought to hook on each occasion, as 
Hiawatha went out a-hunting Nama, the great sturgeon—or 
was Nama the woodpecker, and the sturgeon something else ? 
Really I forget, and I have asked my philosopher, and he does 
not know. It seems to be almost the only thing he does not 
know. ‘I canna just richtly tell,’ is his formula for his rare 
confessions of agnosticism. He has all the typical Highlander’s 
deprecating manner, but none of the typical Highlander’s 
reluctance to commit himself to a definite statement. This, 
however, I| attribute to his constant intercourse with inferior 
intelligences, such as my own. We see the same kind of effect 
in the case of schoolmasters, from the same cause, only, 
unhappily, they do not start with a Highlander’s inherited 
dislike to giving an opinion. Another peculiarity of my friend 
and master’s speech, now that we are touching this topic, is 
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that to him there is but one kind of piscine thing meriting the 
name of fish—in his dialect ‘fush’—that is to say, salmon. 
You ask him whether that was a fish rising, and he will reply, 
‘Na. It’s nae but a bit trootie or a sma’ beast of a grilse 
maybe. It’s na a fush at a’. If you were to suggest to him 
that you knew places where a trout or a grilse would be called 
a fish, his manner would imply incredulity, or if he did deign 
to believe you, he would consider that those places must be 
inhabited by very ignorant people, who did not know the 
meaning of simple words. 

The frosts begin rather early in Scotland. ‘Eh, I’m richt 
glad to see het rime the morn. There’s nae onything sattles 
fush like yon rime, ye ken.’ This ‘sattling ’—-settling—of the 
fish is a consummation devoutly to be wished, for ever since 
we have been here the lament has been that ‘the fush are just 
on the run; they’ll no get sattled in the watter.. So now it 
appears that at last there is a chance of their ‘sattling. How- 
ever, the day draws on, but still the fish do not draw on, and 
presently the henchman says, ‘Eh, I’ve never knowed the 
fush to be takin’ weel when there’s they ghost-mares aboot.’ 
‘Ghost-mares,’ I asked in astonishment, ‘ what are they—night- 
mares?’ ‘Na, na; they kind of ghost-mares, ye ken, at the 
pint of the rod. They cobwebby-like.’ ‘Ah yes—gossamers ! 
Are they bad for the fish taking?’ ‘Maist awfu’, for the fush 
ll no take until they are cleared awa’.’ ‘But they mostly come 
after a night of rime,’ I suggested. ‘Ou ay,’ he agreed, ‘and 
so they dae.’ ‘But you told me that the rime made the fish 
inclined to move and take.’ ‘Qu ay,’ he says then; ‘and so 
they might be, whiles; but whiles again no. Ye see ye canna 
always be verra sure.’ 

May be that is the conclusion of the matter, at which, to 
say truth, we might as well have arrived first as last; but in 
the end we do come to have a perfect day, such a day as my 
friend declares to be ‘just made for the fushing.’ So we fish 
with great heart growing ever smaller and smaller as the day 
goes on but no fish rises, until finally one has no heart left at 
all, and appeals to the minor providence who rows the boat to 
account for the failure. Then he sighs and says, ‘Ah weel, I’m 
no understandin’ how he’s no coming to they hooks. It’s just 
a kind of a somethin’ in the air or in the sky. It’s just the 
kind of a day it is. That's the explanation of it, The explana- 
tion of it—the dear man! Certainly we can never hope to get 
it any more clearly explained than that ; so at that let us leave it. 
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My good friend fills me with much respect for his simple 
entomological faith—the entomology of the fishing-tackle 
maker, be it understood, of the Jock Scott, the Silver Doctor, 
the Dusty Miller, and the rest of the inventions. A suggestion 
that the salmon did not take the flies for anything in Nature he 
received with more than a little shocked astonishment. ‘Ou, I 
think they dae; they're awfu’ like some of they big watter 
flies,’ he said. Then, as a small gauzy thing, scarcely at all 
larger than a common gnat, went hovering in the air before us : 
‘See yon? It’s verra like a Silver Doctor.’ But this was asking 
just too much of me, of my trust in him, even of my courtesy. 
‘Do you think it is?’ I said, and looked hard at his innocent 
face to see whether he really thought so. He was either an 
accomplished humbug or he really did. I believe the latter 
to be the case. Great is the power of faith, that will move 
mountains, and will see a Silver Doctor in a simple gnat. 

But it will not bring salmon to the hooks. ‘They’re verra 
apt to tak’ just here-aboot,’ is the phrase of invincible optimism 
of my friend, that does not vary even with a whole fortnight’s 
experience to contradict it. His faith is prodigious, but it is 
ineffective. That is the pathos of it. Not a salmon in the 
river is affected by it in his cold-blooded course. My gillie is 
an artist in presenting the lures to the salmon, but not even 
he, for all his art and all his faith, can lure the salmon to 
the hook. 

His knowledge is curious and various, for he has been for 
years at the nets, as well as attending to rod-fishers on their 
anglings ; and perhaps it is at the nettings that more is learned 
of the salmon than in the rod-fishing. In the latter, for one 
thing, there are seasons when your learning is of the negative 
kind—in effect, that no fish can be caught—but with the nets 
it is ill work indeed if you are not catching something. Then, 
too, he has wrung the changes from the down-river nets, those 
in the estuary, to those up the river, and that is how it is that 
his knowledge is so various as well as curious. From him | 
learned many things more valuable than his ‘explanation’ of 
the fish not taking. 

Now here is this, for those who are fond of the theory that 
the netting of spawning fish in autumn does no harm to the 
stock. There is a close time, as we know, from Saturday to 
Monday—a Sabbath all through the season—to allow the fish 
to runup. The estuary nets are taken off, so are the up-river 
nets. The estuary nets come on again on the Monday, after 
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the fish have passed. The up-river nets come on again on the 
Monday also, but—observe the difference—defore the fish have 
passed them. And my gillie informs me of this interesting fact, 
that whereas the up-river nets will in early August catch the 
grilse that came through the estuary on the Sabbath, on the 
Monday night, later they will not be catching them till the 
Tuesday or the Wednesday ; the simple and altogether natural 
explanation being that, as the season draws on, the fish, be- 
coming more and more ‘ bagged,’ move more slowly, dawdling 
in each pool as they come to it, so that it is likely that by the 
time the nets are off the movements of fish running up are so 
slow that very few of them ever arrive at the proper spawning 
ground at all. If this does not account, in very large measure, 
for the comparative failure of the salmon fishing in these 
modern times it is hard to see what facts will be accepted as 
giving an account, no matter how long the Commission may 
sit and labour. It makes the futility of the Sabbath close time, 
in view of the activity on Monday and Tuesday of the up-river 
nets, very manifest. The close time at the estuary permits the 
fish to run up to supply not the spawning-beds up the river but 
the up-river nettings. That is an aspect of the case that we 
may hope the Commission will consider ; but my gillie, 1 am 
sorry to find, though his faith is so touchingly simple in the 
fly-fisher’s entomology, has virtually none at all in the labours 
of ‘they lords,’ as he slightingly speaks of the members of the 
Commission, 

The salmon, of course, will always go along with the wind ; 
he sails with the wind at his tail and the waves going with him. 
That is what he seems to like; and he likes to see the water 
darkened above him by the rippling wind. That is what my 
gillie says, and without question he is absolutely right in this, 
no matter what his views on the weather as affecting fishes’ 
appetite may be. And he is sure that the salmon will travel 
better and quicker when the nights are dark, unlike the wood- 
cock that moves on the nights of bright starlight. That the 
salmon feeds in fresh water he regards as a question beyond all 
dispute, except by people like ‘they lords’ and all scientists ; 
but admits that his appetite is less constant than he could wish 
it to be—that he feeds seldom. And I tell him a story of some 
years ago, but carrying its moral with it for all time—where 
three fishermen on the Northesk, all of whom understood their 
business, went down and fished one long pool sedulously for 
the better part of a likely fishing morning, and but one of them 
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could get a fish to move, and this was a very small one, which 
he landed. The others swore by many gods that there was no 
such thing as a fish (except this small one he had caught) in 
the whole river. Then came down the netsmen, and out of 
that self-same pool, at the first haul, they dragged more than a 
hundred fish. The exact number I forget, but it was certainly 
well over a hundred, and I am not sure it was not three hun- 
dred. It is not to be said that this was altogether pleasant to 
those who had flogged the pool with scientific fury all the 
morning, but at least it was an object lesson to them, and 
I imparted the lesson, without the fury, to my gillie, who 
received it graciously and gratefully as a thing that jumped 
with his own view entirely. But it makes it seem queer that 
one ever does catch a fish at all. Nevertheless, he pointed to 
the fact that a red fish distinguishes and takes a prawn, while 
scorning another lure, as sufficient proof that he discriminates 
and seems to have an appreciation of the palate as well as of 
the stomach. And on the moot question of the feeding or non- 
feeding kelt he had an open mind, a mind that remained open 
owing to so singular a train of reasoning, if it is to be called so, 
as to be worth noting, for he says that the opinion in which he 
has been reared is that the kelt do not feed, but one day he 
came upon an Irishman (what was that species of Celt doing, 
fishing in this river ?), and beside the Irishman was a dead kelt 
or two, that he had clubbed, on the river bank. So my gillie 
expostulated against this killing of harmless, unnecessary fish. 
‘What,’ says the Irishman, ‘do ye nae kill they? Do ye pit 
them back intill the watter?’ That is the way that my gillie 
tells me the Irishman addressed him, but it is likely that there 
was in truth more of the broad Hibernian in his speech. My 
gillie replied that they always put back the kelt, ‘and what for 
no. ‘What for no? Why because they snap up everything 
like a smolt or a parr or a troutlet that they find in the river.’ 
That was why the Irishman killed them. They sate down to- 
gether, quite amicably, by the river’s bank, to have it out. 
They had it out, according to my gillie’s account to me, in 
more senses than one, for the Irishman, despairing of convincing 
his brother Celt by the process of argument, adopted a more 
solid plan, gralloching the kelt with his pocket-knife, and finding 
in his gastric apparatus (so my gillie, who, of course, could no 
more lie than a George Washington, assured me) several small 
fish of various sorts and sizes. Now this was a singular ocular 
proof, so clashing with all that the faith in which my gillie had 
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been reared had taught him as to produce an equilibrium or 
total suspension of judgment on the question, so that. by this 
curious means he was brought to have an open mind on the 
point. I offer this less as a contribution to the science of 
salmon than of gillies, which is perhaps a subject equally 
mysterious and perplexing, and no Parliamentary Commission 
has been appointed to investigate it. 

But if he could impart bis knowledge of the fish to a 
Parliamentary Commission it would be the better both for the 
fish and for the ichthyophagists of this country. Unfortunately 
‘they lords’ will listen to other counsels. But there are few 
who can tell you more curious facts, as well as the instructive 
ones, than my gillie. He will assure you that the fish do not 
regard the boat at all, it is only the nets that ‘fleytes’ them. 
And perhaps the most singular of his notes is that the seal- 
marked fish will take a fly more readily than others. These are 
they that the seal has clawed with his flipper and scored right 
down the side, there is no mistaking the mark. My gillie 
knows the numbers of these that are caught in the nets and 
also the numbers that the rod-fishers catch, and finds that the 
latter show a far greater proportion of the whole number taken 
than the former. It seems as if the scratch of the seal gave 
the fish an appetite, like a tonic. 

One of my gillie’s queer preferences is that he likes, gastro- 
nomically, the fish that has been for a while in fresh water, and 
is slightly red in the flesh and scale, better than the fresh-run 
silvery fish ; and in this, too, he is perhaps right. The prejudice 
in favour of the fresh-run fish is held most strongly by those 
who have never tasted the others. So their view is a little 
partial. If they would appoint a Royal Commission to sit on my 
gillie it would learn many things. Sir Herbert Maxwell told 
the Commission on Salmon Fishery a tale of the way they do 
things in Norway that my gillie would highly approve. There, 
on the river fished by Sir Herbert, the weekly close time for 
the estuary nets was from 6 P.M. on Friday to 6 A.M. on 
Monday, and for the up-river nets from 6 P.M. on Saturday to 
6 A.M. on Tuesday. Thus, the fish that went through the 
estuary did not escape this frying-pan merely to fall into the 
fire of the up-river netsmen, as happens to the vast majority of 
our own fish that come through the tidal waters on the Sabbath 
on such famous rivers as our Tay, for instance. Verd. sap., if 
there be any wise men—always excepting my _ gillie—to 
receive it. 
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PART OF MY CARAVAN 


THREE LIONS BEFORE BREAKFAST 


BY CAPTAIN B. R. M. GLOSSOP 


‘SPOTS’ was very excited, but then Spots’ reputation was at 
stake. Spots overnight had taken me many weary miles after 
lions that he declared as we started were ‘no be too much far 
away. We had eventually been overtaken by darkness and a 
thunderstorm, and had returned to camp wet to the skin without 
seeing any signs of our quarry, whereupon I had unjustly told 
Spots that I didn’t believe there had ever been any lions about ; 
I also mentioned that in my opinion he was an idiot. Great was 
his triumph, therefore, when at about 7 A.M. a native came to tell 
us that lions had been roaring round his zareba, some five miles 
from us, all night. Spots, 1 should mention, was my Somali 
hunter, so called because it was a nice short name and he 
seemed to answer to it, also incidentally because his black woolly 
head was interspersed with snow-white tufts as if he had hada 
series of terrible shocks at some period of his career, or perhaps 
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they were only caused by youthful dissipations ; however, let us 
leave moralising over Spots’ head and return to our lions. 

It was a beautiful fresh morning after the rain, and we were 
soon in the saddle heading for the ‘karia,’ as the temporary 
native encampments are called, from which the lions had been 
heard. A cool breeze was blowing, the country was looking its 
best with the young grass just showing up ; ‘aoul,’ first cousin 
to the South African springbok, were dotted about everywhere, 
alternately grazing as if they had not a moment to lose, and 


THE CAMP 


then chasing each other across the plain ; the jolly little dik dik, 
the smallest antelope known, darted out of every other bush ; a 
couple of oryx were seen watching us suspiciously in the far 
distance ; while as we neared the ‘karia’ the wild game gave 
place to camels of all sizes looking horridly bored as only a 
camel can, and eating thorn-trees and such-like dainties. 
Arrived at the ‘karia,’ Spots engaged in conversation with 
every one at once and drank bowls of camel’s milk at the same 
time ; the whole population of the ‘karia’ turned out and all 
seemed to have a lot to say about the lions, till one very stout 
old lady wore them all down and continued the story by herself, 
interspersing it with terrifying roars which roused Spots to the 
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wildest enthusiasm. After considerable delay my hunter, full of 
milk and information, remounted his pony and we jogged off 
accompanied by three very dressy gentlemen with flowing 
‘tobes,’ spears, and all quite well mounted on their hardy little 
Somali tats. I own I thought they would be rather a nuisance, 
but, as the sequel will show, they were quite invaluable. We had 
not long to wait before seeing a confirmation of the old lady’s 
tale. High up in the heavens we saw vultures circling round 
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yet never coming down, which was a sure sign that, first, there 
was a kill below them ; and, secondly, that there was something 
by it that they dare not approach, something more to be feared 
than a fox or a skulking hyena ; there was only one explanation, 
my lord the lion was dining! Now came an anxious time. 
Spots and I dismount and stalk slowly through the thin bush, 
guiding ourselves by the vultures above, but at the same time 
keeping an exceedingly wary eye on the bushes below. Why 
does the bush insist on getting denser at these critical moments ? 
We had been in quite open country just before ; it seems very 
unreasonable, though the reason in this case is not far to seek, 
NO. LXXVII. VOL. XIII.— December 1901 3c 
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as naturally lion would be more likely to kill in close cover than 
in the open. 

Suddenly—for, as it seems, the very briefest fraction of a 
second—lI see three great yellow beasts, and a moment later 
can scarcely believe I ever saw them, so quickly have they 
vanished ; but there lie the scanty remains of an oryx, and 
running round a bush I see a lion pass at a dignified walk 
between two bushes about a hundred yards off—no time for a 
shot. Spots meanwhile has whistled, and in another second up 
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dash the three attendant horsemen, and without drawing rein 
they turn in obedience to a wave from my splendid little hunter 
and are off shouting and flourishing their spears after the lions. 
We follow at best pace along the tracks, nor had we long to wait 
before seeing one of our men galloping to and fro (this to get a 
flying start in the event of a charge) and pointing with his spear 
at a bush some two hundred yards from him. The lions, lazy after 
their feed, had not gone far before coming to bay, though only 
one had been marked down as yet. I could just make her out 
lying crouched, as if for a spring, in the thicket with her head 
lowered between her fore paws, and every now and then raising 
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it to give vent to ugly snarling roars as she saw me approaching. 
With the eyes of my Somalis upon me I had to pretend to be 
valiant whatever my feelings might be, so I walked straight up 
to within thirty yards of her, finger on trigger and momentarily 
expecting a charge, sat down and shot her dead through the 
neck. A very tame ending, but, considering possibilities, quite 
exciting enough at the moment. 

No time was wasted. Hastily covering the dead lioness with 
branches to screen her from the prying eyes of the ubiquitous 
vultures we started off again on the two remaining tracks, our 
horsemen falling back again to some five hundred yards in rear. 
Scarcely half an hour had elapsed before we saw the footprints 
with a little hole in the front of each toe which told us that 
their claws were out ; also showing that our game was very Close, 
had heard us, and was inclined to show fight. The country 
was here considerably more open. Spots went at a sort of 
jog-trot along the tracks with his eyes on the ground, I keeping 
abreast of him, looking out for the lions and with rifle ready. 

The bushes gradually ceased altogether and an open plain 
stretched ahead ; on the extreme edge of it was very dense 
bush, and when some three hundred yards from it I distinctly 
saw a great yellow form moving on the far side. A whistle 
brought up the horsemen, and they galloped on to the plain, 
opening out meanwhile and giving the thicket a wide berth ; 
then followed shouts from the men and a terrific roaring, from 
which I surmised that the lions were chasing my sportsmen on 
the plain. However, I knew that they were well mounted and 
the lions had dined heavily, so I didn’t anticipate any casualties 
and thought the great cats would soon get bored and would then 
probably head back for the big bush. I accordingly ran as fast 
as I could to get into it first and give them a warm reception. 

I had nearly judged the situation accurately, but unfor- 
tunately one of the lions came back sooner than I had 
anticipated, and I was still some fifty yards from the bush, 
running somewhat out of breath, and with my rifle held at the 
‘trail,’ when with a crash a huge lioness cantered heavily 
through, saw me straight in her path, and after being bothered 
by the horsemen evidently thought this the last straw and lost 
her temper completely. 

I saw in a flash a most awful expression of rage come over 
her massive face as she suddenly changed her pace, gave several 
coughing roars, and came full at me, stretching along the 
ground like a greyhound, in the midst of a whirl of sand, 
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I threw up my rifle and fired without using the sights, then 
slipped my finger on to the rear trigger, ready if necessary to 
give her the second barrel down the throat at close quarters ; 
but the roars had given place to snarlings, the sand-cloud rolled 
off, and there she was five and a half yards off (subsequently 
paced), broadside on, with her ‘ near fore’ in her mouth, worry- 
ing it; the second barrel was promptly brought to bear on her 
heart, and at the report she rolled over stone dead. So close 
had she come that I was covered with the sand she had thrown 
up, and deep marks showed where she had slid along the 
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ground in pulling up from her great pace. I had nearly missed 
her, but luckily I was using a heavy twelve-bore rifle with, I 
think, as much as eight drams of powder, and the shock, 
although the bullet had only struck her low on the leg, had 
made her forget my existence at a moment when | hardly 
wished to be remembered. 

Spots insisted on shaking hands over her corpse, which 
accomplished, we covered her up and hurried on in the usual 
formation, following the tracks, now reduced to only one. A 
couple of the horsemen had pushed on after the third lion 
while we were busy with number two, but had missed him in 
the bushes ; they accordingly fell in behind us again. 

Number three’s tracks led presently into a very dense patch 
of bush, round which we worked without finding any spoor 
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leading out, so I fired a shot in at random and promptly evoked 
a regular ‘feeding-time at the Zoo’ roar, while a fine lion sprang 
half out of the bush, looking as if he meant to eat both of us. It 
was, however, only bluff, and he was in again before I could 
draw a bead on him; this he repeated several times, the while 
I slowly advanced on him and the horsemen galloped round 
behind to cut off his retreat. I must own that his sudden 
appearances and terrific roars were very alarming, but Spots 
followed me up so close that retreat (had I wished it) was 
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impossible. I do not believe his head was guzte in the small of 
my back, but I know he was whispering ‘Kill um, kill um,’ 
‘One, two, dree,’ in a manner meant to be very encouraging and 
chuckling with delight the while. When ten yards only separated 
us from the bush our friend leapt forth again with such a gurgling 
roar that I involuntarily recoiled on to Spots, nearly upsetting 
both of us ; at the same moment I brought my rifle up, and this 
time, encouraged, I suppose, by my step back, the lion stood for 
a second in full view, then crouched, and in another moment 
would, I believe, have been hurtling through the air but for my 
bullet that caught him, in the nick of time, full in the chest, 
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Instead of springing he reared himself on his hind legs, caught 
a bough above him in his teeth, snapped it in two and toppled 
over sideways into the bush. 

I foolishly dashed at him rather too soon, and as I stooped 
to get a better view of him under the boughs, he suddenly sat 
up again on his quarters with a snarl, and I was so close that I 
had to put my rifle against his great head and blow his brains 
out, somewhat to the detriment of his skull. 

Great hand-shaking was now the order of the day, our three 
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horsemen joining in, after which we had a pull at our water- 
bottles and proceeded to skin lion number three, then, riding 
back to his wives, performed a like office for them in turn. 
The return journey by the ‘karia’ was a veritable triumph. 
Spots and his three pals galloped furiously in circles with their 
‘tobes’ streaming in the wind, waving spears, and singing 
extemporary songs. Arrived at the ‘karia’ we all drank camels’ 
milk and I proposed the health of the old lady, whose informa- 
tion had been so useful, in suitable terms, which nobody under- 
stood, but which Spots, who seemed to think I was doing quite 
the correct thing, translated, I am afraid rather freely, as the 
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old thing looked very coy and fled to the karia amid roars 
of laughter from the bystanders. We reached camp at about 
11.30 A.M., having been gone just about four hours ; and only 
those who have killed three lions before that time in the morning 
can appreciate the feelings with which I sat down to breakfast. 
I wonder if Spots ever thinks of that red-letter morning? He 
was a capital fellow, bolder by far than a lion, and a good 
sportsman all round. He had three wives, all looted from 
neighbouring tribes, whose razson d’étre was to look after his 
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numerous camels, all obtained in like manner. In fact, looting, 
I fear, may some day be his undoing. 

I am sure he must have had something to do with the 
fighting that has lately taken place in Somaliland ; Spots wouldn’t 
be left out if he could help it. I wonder if he fought for us 
against the Mad Mullah, or vice versa? Perhaps he is the 
Mad Mullah himself? Anyway, here’s the best of health to 
you, Mr. Spots! May you always be on the right side, and 
may you accumulate camels and Mrs. Spots as comforts 
for your old age, without being prematurely cut off in the 
collecting thereof ! 


MARKED DOWN 


ON A YORKSHIRE MOOR 


BY C. S; SIDNEY 


We were a company whom chance had thrown together—different in 
ages, humours, and pursuits—and yet so merrily the days went by, in sun- 
shine, wind or rain, that methinks some lucky star must have ruled the hour 
that brought us . . . so auspiciously together.—OuTRE-MER. 


I AM not a great reader of the works of our poets at any time, 
but the title of the book from which the above quotation comes 
caught my eye this morning, as being likely to contain matter 
which might chime in with my own exiled feeling. And as I had 
nothing whatever to do, and about eight hours to do it in, I 
hauled down the dusty volume from the shelf and dipped 
casually into its pages. I might have waded through it in time, 
but before I had gone far I stumbled across the quotation, and 
then my reading came to an abrupt end. 

As if a magician’s wand had suddenly come into play, the 
whole scene changed. Gone were the staring white walls and 
white cloth ceiling of my bare sitting-room in the bungalow. 
Gone was the murder-inducing chatter of the servants in the 
compound ; the harsh cawing of the crows perched three yards 
away on the verandah railing ; the smell of the native bazaar 
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in the burning air. Gone all the numberless pestilent sights 
and sounds and smells peculiar to a hot-weather midday in the 
ordinary unsanitary Indian station. And instead I was back 
once more in England—Merry England—drinking the York- 
shire air, trampling the Yorkshire heather, and ready to laugh 
aloud for very joy of living. Memory, on its kindly, cruel 
wings, had borne me back again to the days when I first tried 
my prentice hand at driven grouse. 

What a motley crew we were! Of different ages, different 
humours, different pursuits ; each one, except our kindly host, 
a stranger to the rest ; but you might search the world north 
and south, and east and west, without finding seven people so 
suited to live together within the narrow confines of a shooting- 
box. Our faults were merely harmless and amusing traits of 
character, our varied attainments were objects of admiration in 
each other’s eyes. My chief fault, in my own opinion, was the 
' fact that I was an execrable shot. I suppose that to this day | 
should never have tasted the unsurpassed joys of grouse-driving 
if it had not been for the persuasive powers of our host. He 
was, and is still, I am thankful to say, one of those rarely found 
men who think nothing of the bag, of their own shooting powers, 
of what public opinion may say as to the capacity of their 
moor, provided their friends enjoy themselves. And, withal, 
you could feel certain that the guests he asked were safe shots, 
however indifferent their skill might be. 

I remember so well that August evening, when I rode for 
miles along the lonely moor-track with the Wizard and the 
Doctor. They had been strangers when I met them at the way- 
side station, but we were boon companions before we reached 
our journey’s end, and found the others waiting for us We 
all drew into our shells, and looked askance at one another for 
a time, as is the invariable custom of Englishmen. But before 
dinner was half through the national ice-coating had thawed, 
and a stranger looking in would have concluded he had stumbled 
on a happy family party. Before very long our nicknames had 
come, and come to stay. In addition to the Wizard and the 
Doctor, we had the Photographer, the Tyke, and the Immacu- 
late ; our host had a christian-name, known to us all, and I 
take the liberty of suppressing my nickname in deference to the 
esteem in which I am now held by my acquaintances. 

The majority of the names need little explanation. The 
Immaculate got his from his habit of always wearing a stand- 
up collar, the Tyke (having been born in Cheshire) was more 
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Yorkshire than a Yorkshireman ; the Wizard came into fame 
through his water-finding capabilities with a hazel-twig. We 
never knew if he was a liar, or an idiot, but called him both 
impartially. Certainly, the twig used to rise up in a most sur- 
prising manner when he carried it blindfolded over water ; but 
equally certainly, it made no move with us, with the exception 
of the solitary occasion when it turned right over with our host 
as he approached a tumbler of water with some whisky in it. 

After dinner a little harmless loo and poker, a song or two 
on the banjo, and a flow of general conversation, in which one 
can so often get a glimpse of what a man really is, Then to 
bed, for there is a long day, and hard walking for us on the 
morrow. 

What a glorious morning it was when we started! A few 
fleecy clouds in the sunny sky, a soft warm breeze stirring the 
bent and heather, and the indescribable fresh scent of the wild 
moorland in our nostrils. Here and there the grouse got up 
with a defiant cry and sped away into the far distance. They 
will come back fast enough—too fast for some of us—when the 
Upper Lings are driven. Weare all in our places at last for the 
first drive. On my left is the Doctor, nearly as bad a shot as 
Iam; on my right the Immaculate, one of the best shots in 
Yorkshire, and therefore in the world. What a time of suspense 
it is fora beginner! I have shot many kinds of game, in many 
parts of the world, since then, often when a miss would have 
meant a bad time for the shooter, but I don’t think I have ever 
felt such a thrill run through me as when I first saw that small 
dark cloud rise up and wheel on the horizon far, far away. 

They are coming straight to me. Now I shall stand exposed 
for the duffer that 1am. No! four hundred yards or so away 
they split up and swing outwards till they are hidden by the 
undulating ground. Bang, bang! Bang, bang! again and 
again. Ihave no time to wonder what has happened, for three 
brown objects are coming straight at me, and with the 
ignorance of a novice I have emptied both my barrels at them 
about a hundred yards away. I turn them up the hill a little 
as they pass me, and the Immaculate drops one fifty yards 
behind. As I look, in envy and admiration—whir-r-r-r, and, 
before fresh cartridges are in, a thick mass that I couldn't 
have missed are over me and out of sight. I see the Doctor 
blazing away in front and behind, and am meanly happy that 
he hasn’t touched a feather. But the Immaculate is making up 
for us both. How beautifully he times them; how quick, 
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and cool, and deadly he is! The instant they are in range 
two are down, and with only one gun he drops another, 
sometimes two, behind him, before they dip over the ridge some 
eighty yards away. Sometimes he misses, and I console myself 
with the reflection that, if he sometimes misses, small blame to 
me if I never hit. 

And so the drive goes on, and as the beaters draw near | 
move off shamefacedly, having first stamped some of my cart- 
ridge-cases into the turf, that no one may see what an utter 
muff I’ve been. I thought my idea original, but when I con- 
fessed at lunch-time to a chorus of laughter I learned that it 
was not an uncommon thing at grouse-driving, even for good 
shots. The Immaculate has eight brace down ; the Tyke, six ; 
our host, in a bad place, has four and a half ; and the Photo- 
grapher, who has been taking ‘snap-shots’ to some purpose, 
gathers seven and a half. The magic of the Wizard has only 
brought him one bird, and the Doctor and I have—none! 
Total, twenty-six and a half brace, for what is practically four 
guns. What would it have been if we three could have hit 
anything smaller than a haystack ? 

The next two drives are very similar in results, but one of 
them is enlivened for me by the Tyke, who, having wounded a 
bird unto death, shouts to me as it begins to fall to give it 
another barrel, and on my complying—many feet behind it— 
calls out ‘ Your bird,’ in the hope that he has been able to add 
a little pleasure to my day. Think of it, oh! ye sportsmen, 
who shoot jealously, and even dangerously, in the desire of 
topping the score. It made an impression on me at the time, 
and I have thought a lot of the Tyke ever since. There is 
not much wrong about a man who can do that. The fourth 
drive comes to cover me with glory. I have been blazing 
harmlessly away for some time, and am seriously thinking of 
practising economy by having special cartridges made for me 
in future, without shot in them, when—thud !—my first grouse 
has fallen almost in the butt! 

I restrain with difficulty the mad desire to throw my cap 
into the air and yell, and, revelling in the pride of ownership, 
I let a small pack flash by me without a shot. but my triumph 
is not yet complete, for, before the drive ends, two more birds, 
both difficult shots behind me, somehow or other ‘ fly into it’ 
and drop. 

I honestly think that nothing pleases our host that day so 
much as my three birds. And, when I manage to bring down 
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a ‘snorter’ in the last drive, he prophesies that he will make a 
grouse-shot of me yet. We have done for the day. Ninety- 
seven brace gathered, and a few more likely to come in from 
the pick-up ; and we are all well pleased. How we talked 
about it all afterwards in the smoking-room ; how the difficult 
birds were killed, and the easy ones inexplicably missed, over 
and over again, until we longed for the night to pass that we 
might once more sally out on the war-path ! 

We gave the moor a rest on the third day, and had a long 
afternoon of sweeps at the five hundred pigeons our host had 
ordered up. The Doctor was too modest to try his skill before 
so large an audience, and spent an hour or two with the trout 
in the little beck—‘tickling’ them, we said—and we blessed 
him heartily next morning. 

All too quickly the time came when we stood at the little 
station, each of us with some grouse and a bunch of heather 
tied to the gun-case, and began to say farewells that with some 
of us were destined to last for many a day. It is a long time 
ago, oh! my friends, but my heart is just as warm towards you 
now as it was on that August morning, and I am always glad 
to hear how the world is treating you. I learn from our host, 


in his last letter, that most of you are to be up on the moor 
again together. I wonder will you think of me sweltering in 
this accursed land of India. In my own small way, I too have 
sport at times, such as it is. But oh! for dear old England, 
and the noblest of our English birds, and the merry company 
who shot them on the purple Yorkshire moor in the days so 
long ago. 
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WHERE THE PIKE LIE 


AFTER A MOONLIT NIGHT 


BY CHRISTOPHER CLOSE 


THIs is the tale of a chapter of accidents which would have 
been tolerable if enlivened by sport, but had to be endured 
without the solace which sport would have afforded. 

There is a certain strictly guarded lake, formed by a dammed- 
up river, where I had never hitherto caught fewer than twenty 
pike, and often nearer forty, in a day, selecting some half-dozen 
of the largest and returning the rest. This year my annual 
leave contained the following proviso : 

‘I must make it a condition that you tell no one, and that 
you go alone. I have made this condition with the only two 
other persons to whom I have given leave, and will ask you to 
observe it also. Fix your own day, and send word to the 
keeper when you are going.’ 

I therefore fixed a day towards the end of December, and 
any anticipations of pleasure were only marred by the singularity 
of the condition, made for the first time, to go alone. But I 
ordered three score of splendid bait, intending always to keep 
a fresh and lively one on the hook. 
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FA few days before I was sitting at a restaurant table and 
happened to hear a French Professor, whom I knew by sight, 
remark to a friend that he had obtained leave for a day’s pike 
fishing in the best water in Norfolk, but upon condition that he 
went alone. 1 pricked my ears up at this, and presently, 
entering into conversation with him, endeavoured to find out 
where he was going. But his vivid description (entirely 
fanciful, alas!) of the place (which he would not name) con- 
vinced me that it was not the same place as mine, and I thought 
no more of it. 

Six o’clock on the morning of the eventful day found me 
engaged in transferring the bait from the bath in which they 
had spent the night into my capacious bait-can. By the way, 
this keeping the bait overnight in the bathroom is a point of 
dispute with my family, as the malodorous smell of the fish is 
said to pervade the whole house. In fresh-caught bait it is 
certainly very strong, but lessens the longer they are kept in 
running tap-water without food. The cab arrived punctually, 
and the drive to the station occupied about twenty minutes. 
When we arrived it was found that the bait-can had sprung a 
serious leak, all the water was out, and the bait had scarcely a 
flop left in them. I ran to the bocking-office and asked the 
clerk if he had a bait-can. He had, and, aided by a sympathetic 
porter, the can was filled with fresh water, and the bait speedily 
recovered. Difficulty number one was luckily surmounted, but 
the day had begun with an impression of ill luck, and although 
a twentieth-century lawyer ought not to believe in omens, I 
have. long learned that in sporting matters, at all events, 
troubles never come singly, and that if one thing at the 
beginning of the day goes wrong the chances are that ill luck 
will follow. 

Preceding me in the station was the Professor with rods and 
bait-cans. He entered a carriage in the same train as mine. I 
followed with a foreboding heart. I bade him ‘Good morning’ 
and asked him his destination, at the same time naming my 
own. It was his also. 

‘ But,’ he said, ‘I was told to go alone.’ 

‘So was I,’ replied I, and we looked jealously at each other. 
Just then in came a third person also equipped for fishing. I 
will call him Mr. Native. He was known to both of us. 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,’ quoth he, ‘ going a-fishing I see. 
So am I, and, worse luck, I have to go alone. I am _ not 
allowed to take a friend, so I do not look forward to a very 
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agreeable day, although I have no doubt I shall have plenty of 
sport.’ 

There was a pause of consternation, and then mutual 
explanations showed that it was by the purest coincidence that 
each of us (the only three persons who had leave) had fixed 
this one day. At first we apprehended a practical joke on the 
part of the owner, but this was not so. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘we had better join forces as there is but one 
boat, and make the best of it... The native agreed to this, but 


THE PROFESSOR GETS TO WORK 


‘No, no,’ said the Professor, ‘ you look after yourselves, and 
I will look after myself.’ 

This, of course, meant that he intended to race us for the 
possession of the boat. Now the place where we were to fish was 
accessible from two stations. ‘The Frenchman had ordered a 
trap to meet him at A.and the native and I had ordered traps at 
the next station farther on, B. The Professor got out at A., and 
as our train steamed out we watched him hurrying the porters 
to carry his things. 

The native and I, having agreed to join forces, found that 
we had ordered traps from the same place, and on our arrival 
at station B. there was one waggonette waiting for us both. 
‘ Now drive as fast as you can to the river, as another person 
is trying to get there before us.’ 
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Off we started, without a moment’s delay, for a four-mile 
drive. Entering the great park in which the water lay, we saw 
on a converging road a dog-cart being driven rapidly along, but 
behind us. We were first into the boat, and bundled our things 
into it, shoving off as the rival angler neared the water. Seeing 
us already in possession he altered his course and drove along 
the bank. The water was a sort of canalised river, with only 
one or two places of sufficient depth for the pike to congregate 
in. The best place was about a mile away, by the dam at the 
lower end, and could be fished from the bank as well as trom 
a boat, but was of very limited extent. We rowed as hard as 
we could for it, but the Frenchman outpaced us until he came 
to an insurmountable obstacle in the shape of a gateless fence. 
Then he gathered up all his possessions and made a bolt for the 
coveted place on foot, while his driver returned with the trap. 

‘Look at him,’ exclaimed the native. With a heavy bait- 
can in each hand, his bundle of rods under one arm, a big 
basket under the other, his ulster flying behind him, he stag- 
gered along. ‘Oh, there’s a spill! Down he goes, and all his 
traps about him.’ 

This accident gave us time to get up with him, and, hailing 
him, we offered him a seat in the boat, but he declined in a 
rage and pressed on again. It ended by both boat and French- 
man arriving at the dam at the same time, and the almost 
simultaneous splash of three floats on the water. 

We now had time to notice that the grey morning was 
developing into a beautiful sunny day, with a light crisp breeze 
from the south-west, quite ideal fishing weather. Looking at 
three floats sailing over the circumscribed fishing-place of 
water clear from weeds, I said, ‘In five minutes we shall each 
have a fish, for there are scores where cur baits are, and each 
must be within a yard of the noses of several pike. I will get 
the gaff ready. Remember that we put back all under five 
pounds.’ But to our astonishment not one of the floats disap- 
peared, and when an hour and a half had passed we gazed at 
each other blankly. 

‘What is the matter?’ said my companion, ‘I have never 
heard of a blank day at this place.’ 

‘| have no theory to advance, except that last night was 
brilliantly moonlit, and it is commonly accepted as a fact 
among the professional fishermen in Norfolk that pike will not 
feed after a moonlight night, nor so well when the moon is 
waxing as when it is waning.’ 
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‘Yes, I remember, when living by the Italian lakes, the 
fishermen would not trouble themselves to go fishing at all 
after a bright moonlit night. They said that fish of all kinds 
fed during the night, as they could see the bait as well as 
during the day.’ 

‘That is the belief in Norfolk, I know, but I doubt its 
correctness. My own keeper always says that when, in times 
past, he had orders to get a pike for the house, he used to set 
liggers, and found that the pike fed on dark nights but not on 


VERY D/SINTERESTING 


moonlit nights. It is some baleful influence that the moon 
exercises rather than the seeing by its light or not seeing.’ 
Apropos of this conversation, I heard of several parties 
being out on good waters the same day, and all meeting with 
an utter lack of sport, so the adverse influence was general. 
Yet a few days afterward, during the continuance of the same 
moon, I had an exceedingly good day’s sport after a brilliant 
night. A few days after that, after a dark night, I had a bad 
day on first-rate water, with every circumstance apparently 
favourable. So as to what it is which actually influences the 
feeding of pike I am absolutely ignorant, beyond that it is 
climatic ; but after close observation of barometer, thermo- 
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meter, wind, sky, frost, and rain, I have no theory to offer. To 
me the cause is incomprehensible. I have noticed that pike 
seem to feed three times in the day—early morning, noon, and 
just before dark. In many of our shallow lakes a strong wind 
will stir up the mud at the bottom, which is held in a fine state 
of suspension, and when this is the case the fish do not feed 
well. No doubt the very foul nature of the mud accounts for 
this. 

Well, after a while we hailed the Frenchman and begged 
him to come on board to lunch, and he did so and made him- 
self friendly and agreeable. He said—‘I have lost two floats in 
de weeds, I have only caught one little pike, and I think this 
is very disinteresting,’ to which we agreed. After lunch we 
rowed around the bordering reed-beds and beat them with a 
pole to drive out the pike which lurked in them. We saw at 
least a dozen large fish move out in the direction of the deep 
water. Many of the large fish in Norfolk have been obtained 
in this way. Great fish are lazy, but if woke up and driven 
out of their lairs they will swim out, make a curve, and 
presently swim back again to the same spot. Their progress 
can generally be traced by the wave they make, and if you can 
throw your bait into the path of one he will in all probability 
take it, but he will not go far out of his path even if he sees the 
bait. A great pike coming out of his lair looks covered with 
mud or slime, which dissolves off him as he swims. 

Returning to the edge of the deep water we cast in our lines 
again. The Professor had a lot of splendid dace for bait, a 
dozen of them were nearly a pound in weight each. He was a 
practised pike fisherman, and exceptionally lucky in catching 
large fish. We, therefore, watched his methods with interest. 
He used a light, short rod, not longer than seven feet, but with 
this and a fine line he could easily cast forty yards. His 
dressed silk line was well rubbed with mutton fat, and it floated 
on the surface of the water for the whole length out, being 
supported also by several small pilot floats, which, running 
freely on the line, distributed themselves at wonderfully regular 
distances as he threw, or as the boat took the line out. His 
float was a long pointed one, sticking six inches above the 
water, and thus easily visible at a distance among the ripples. 
He was lavish in the use of baits (of which he had four score), 
and always kept a lively one on his hook. He never let his 
bait remain stationary, and took a fresh cast every few 
minutes in a different direction. A story is told of his once 
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going to Rockland Broad, mooring his boat in a good place, 
and fishing with five lines and one rod. The lines were coiled 
in separate little baskets, and his rod had but one ring, and that 
was a hook, at the top. He just hooked the line with the rod 
top, and so could cast a bait or play a fish with the lines in 
turn, 

But to return. His float disappeared, and he was presently 
playing a really large fish, well over twenty pounds, 

‘Just his luck,’ we thought. Then the fish left him. ‘Just 
my luck,’ he exclaimed, with tragic gestures ; but, putting on a 


A RUN AT LAST 


pound dace, he cast in again in the same spot and the pike took 
him again. 

‘Just his luck,’ we again said. 

‘Now I will strike hard,’ he said. ‘I did not strike hard 
enough last time. Now see me!’ And he gave a vigorous 
strike. His line snapped above the float. He got so excited; 
he beat his breast; he snapped yard after yard of his line in his 
rage ; he used rapid and strong language in French, and then, 
calming down, presently he said sadly, ‘Just my luck!’ We 
taxed him with being the Jonah of the ship. ‘What is dat 
about Jonah?’ he said. ‘I do not know de tale of Jonah.’ 

So we told him the tale of Jonah. Then he said he would 
go and fish from the bank as before. Rowing to the nearest 
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spot where a landing seemed practicable, he took his rod in one 
hand and a bait-can in another and jumped—up to his thighs 
in soft mud. Floundering out with difficulty, he started to fish 
in his old spot. After a while it appeared that he was trying 
to make an extra long cast with a heavy bait, the bait flew off 
and his line went at a tangent into a tree-top. Up the tree he 
shinned in a violent temper; the branch broke, and he fell 
some distance, but, most fortunately for him, on some bushes 
overhanging the water, which received him like a feather-bed, 
and he managed to scramble ashore with only a slight wetting. 
He had to break his line, and then, having no more floats (he 
had lost four), he gave up fishing as a bad job, and told us that 
he meant next day to break all his lines, throw away all his 
hooks, and never go fishing any more. 

Two days afterwards I met him, and he said that he had 
done so, but he was going to try new ones, as he had leave for 
another good place, and he meant to catch a bigger fish than 
any one else. He went and caught four over twenty pounds 
each and one of thirty-two pounds in weight, all between six 
o'clock and nine o'clock in the morning after a moonlit night, 
and not one the rest of the day. - 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE-GAME 


BY ANTHONY C. DEANE 


IT was Brown’s idea ; even from the first I was not particularly 
keen about it. But my friend Brown is a chess-player so 
enthusiastic that it would have been cruel to refuse. Besides. 
he was my guest at the time. He had arrived by the five-o’clock: 
train on Monday night ; by five-thirty we were seated in my 
house with the chequered board between us, and Brown was 
thoughtfully stirring his tea—into which, in absence of mind, he 
had dropped two white pawns—and studying the position with 
that ferocious scowl which he wears on these occasions. With 
brief intervals for food and repose we played all that night and 
all Tuesday, and when, by a singularly subtle combination, | 
compelled him to resign the fourteenth game somewhere in the 
small hours of Wednesday morning, we had each won six games 
while two had been drawn. I rose from my chair and yawned. 

‘What are you getting up for?’ he demanded. ‘Of course 
we must play the conqueror !’ 

But this I firmly refused to do. If Brown really was 
obliged to leave, as he said, by the early train, we must break- 
fast at eight. It was already past two in the morning, and 
quite time we went to bed. He tried to persuade me, but I was 
obdurate. 

‘Very well, then,’ he rejoined at last; * then we’ll play before 
breakfast. If you won’t be quite so deadly slow in moving ’— 
this from Brown, who would be disqualified in any tournament 
for exceeding the time-limit !|—‘an hour or so will be enough, 
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We'll make it an hour-and-a-half, to be on the safe side. So 
mind you’re down by half-past six, else I shall score the game 
by default!’ 

Accordingly, the housemaids who came to sweep the room 
were astonished at finding it tenanted by two chess-players 
somewhat about 7 A.M., who were contending by the light of a 
bedroom candle. One of them, as I have reason to know, was 
in an exceedingly bad temper at having been forcibly awakened 
by his guest when, as it seemed, he had only just managed to 
get to sleep. The grey winter dawn struggled in at the windows 
before we had played a dozen moves apiece; presently the 
gong imperiously summoned us to breakfast, but Brown carried 
the board into the dining-room, and we continued the game as 
we snatched our food. Twice we were told that the cart was 
at the door, and on the second occasion Brown asked me if I 
would like to resign, when I had a passed pawn to the good ! 
Finally, a message came from the groom that we should only 
just catch the train if we started that minute, and so we had to 
leave the game unfinished, though Brown complained that I 
might just as well have allowed the groom to take the reins 
and put the chess-board on the back seat of the dog-cart. He 
had the impertinence to add that he couid have forced a mate 
in a few more moves. Naturally, I felt bound to contradict 
this absurd statement, and we wrangled all the way to the 
station. 

When we got there, it was to find that the train would be 
twenty minutes late, and as we paced the platform Brown 
magnanimously changed the subject of conversation, thanking 
me for his delightful visit. I expressed my regret—not quite 
truthfully, for, really, my health couldn’t have stood many more 
days of this kind—that it had been so short. 

Brown sighed. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and I suppose there'll be 
no more chess for me till we meet again. There isn’t any one 
in our neighbourhood who plays; and even if there was, | 
doubt if it would be much use. My wife is—is so prejudiced 
against the game, you know.’ 

I was about to express my sympathy when he turned 
towards me suddenly. ‘By Jove,’ he exclaimed, ‘1 have it! 
We'll play a correspondence-game ! How idiotic of me not to 
think of that before !’ 

‘Won't it take rather a long time, though ?’ I suggested. 

‘Not at all. You'll get a postcard with my move in the 
morning, send off your reply the same day, and so on. It 
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ought to be a splendid game, and we'll get it published some- 
where when it’s done.’ 

I assented rather dubiously ; from what I knew of Brown’s 
methods, it would be a lengthy business and uncommonly dull. 
But my friend swept aside all such objections as it seemed con- 
sistent with politeness to urge. 

‘Oh, all right,’ I said at last. ‘ But couldn’t we settle the 
first few moves now, and save some time and a good many 
postcards ?’ 

‘Very well,’ said Brown. ‘Look here, I’ll toss you for first 
move. Youcry. Heads it is! Hullo, here’s the beastly train ! 
What are you going to do?’ 

‘Pawn to king’s fourth,’ 1 answered. 

‘Ditto!’ cried Brown, seizing his bag and rushing towards 
a Carriage. 

‘Knight to king’s bishop’s third!’ cried I, as he stumbled 
over the toes of the previous occupants. Confused sounds 
came through the window as I made my way towards it. 
Brown’s head appeared, looking rather flushed. ‘Knight to 
queen’s bishop’s third!’ he gasped. 

The guard whistled ; the train began to move. 

‘Bishop to knight’s fifth!’ I shouted. 

‘Pawn—all right, sir’ (this to an irate fellow-passenger, 
upon whose toes he was standing). ‘I'll sit down in one 
moment—pawn—no, I rather think Av7ght—no’—the train was 
just rounding the curve—‘ PAWN to. . .’ 

I couldn’t hear the end of his sentence, but, as every chess- 
player will understand, I was able to tell that he had decided 
on the old-fashioned P—QR3 defence to my ‘Ruy Lopez’ 
opening. So I wrote on a postcard the regulation move, 

‘B—Rz4,’ and sent it off that night. 

Two days later came the following answer: ‘Pawn takes 
pawn. White’s position is now hopeless, and you may as well 
resign. I contented myself with replying, ‘Move impossible ; 
am entitled to claim penalty.’ After two more days Brown 
wrote, ‘Nonsense about false move. I told you as plainly as 
possible that my third move was P—KB4. But, as I find that 
the books don’t recommend it, and as I’m willing to give you 
every advantage, I’ll play P—QR3 instead. Very busy in the 
garden just now. How do you force lilies of the valley? If 
you castle, I play P takes B. Kind regards.’ 

As if any sane person would leave his bishop ex prise! 1 
repeated that my fourth move was B—R4. After this the game 
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proceeded as follows—I may as well set it down in the regulation 
way, quoting Brown’s postcards in full : 


Waite (Mysely). Biack (Brown). 


4. Q—R4 4. ‘Thanks for explanation of your blunder. 
My move is Kt—B3. Seven degrees of 
frost here this morning. Sure you under- 
stand this time? Knight to king’s bishop’s 
third.’ 

. ‘Did I leave a stylographic pen behind 
me? Can’t find it here. On the whole, 
think play B—Kz.’ 

(Later, by telegram): ‘ Postcard can- 
celled. My move knight takes pawn.’ 

. (a)‘Mr. Brown must ask that his order 
sent last week shall receive immediate 
attention.’ 

(b) ‘Sorry: fear I sent you card yesterday 
intended for my gunmaker. Snowdrops 
doing well. P—QO 

7- B—Kt 3. . ‘Isn’t your birthday this week? If so, ac- 
cept my good wishes. P—Q4. Where 
do you get your asparagus plants ?’ 

8. Pawn takes P. 


After this there followed a prolonged silence. Twice I 
repeated my move, and then, having exhausted my stock of 
postcards and patience, let the matter slide. Three weeks 
later, when I had almost forgotten all about it, there arrived a 
lengthy letter from Brown. He had expressed his surprise, it 
appears, at receiving no move from me, whereupon his wife, 
who had been very strange in her behaviour of late, went into 
hysterics. Gradually Brown elicited from her the confession 
that she had intercepted and burnt my last three postcards, 
under the belief that Brown was conducting a secret corre- 
spondence in cipher! Not without trouble he had convinced 
her of the truth, and the game could therefore be resumed. 
He begged to intimate that his move was : 


8. B—K3. 

9g. O—Ka2 g. ‘ Position seems rather complicated. P— 
OR4. How are your bulbs doing? No; 
on second thoughts, B—QB4’ 

10. P—OB4. 10. ‘Knew you would come a crcpper soon, 
BP takes B. Now you’re a piece behind, 
so of course you won’t care to continue 
the struggle ?’ 


J wrote indignantly, pointing out that no pawn gould 
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possibly take either of my bishops. Brown replied that he 
was astonished at my impudence, considering that my tenth 
move had been B—QB4, putting my bishop ex prise. 1 told 
Brown that he was mistaken, and begged him to look at my 
postcard again. He sent it to me by return—and it read 
B—QB4! And thereupon I resigned. 

Between ourselves, I am certain that the postcard had been 
tampered with. Nothing is easier than to change a capital ‘P’ 
into ‘ B’ if they are written in printed characters. Of course, 
I don’t suspect poor Brown. On the other hand, I do strongly 
suspect his wife. Probably she was only half satisfied by his 
explanation of the mysterious postcards, and mischievously 
determined to alter a letter on one of them. That is my 
theory. Brown’s is that, frightened by his ‘superior position,’ (?) 
I made a gross blunder. Anyhow, it caused a good deal of 
unpleasantness between us, and we have played no more chess 
by correspondence. But, as Brown suggested before we began, 
I have published the game, with ‘analytical notes ’—less, I own, 
in deference to his wishes, than as a solemn warning to chess- 
players. 


A SPORTING EXPERIENCE 


BY NORMAN PEARSON 


FIVE-FIFTEEN P.M. was the witching hour. All around us a 
rolling moor, with copses of fir and silver birch pranked on the 


brown and purple heather. To the south a belt of hills which 
hid the Hampshire Avon from sight. Away to the north an 
ancient tumulus, still known as the King’s Barrow, rose up 
boldly into the sky ; and over all was shed the soft haze of a 
bright September evening. Through all this loveliness a group 
of stern-faced men set forth with guns towards a small pond, 
some forty yards long by thirty broad, and fringed with an irre- 
gular belt of alder bushes. But even the soul of the sportsman 
paid homage in its own fashion to the magic of the surroundings, 
and while one gun mused half aloud on ‘the low good-night of 
the hill and the river,’ another murmured dreamily that the 
evening was ‘too fine for anything.’ The latter reflection, 
apart from its singular beauty, had the merit of containing 
more truth than was altogether welcome ; for on a fine evening 
duck—and it was duck that we were after—are tempted to 
waste their time pirouetting in high air, instead of attending to 
the sober realities of supper. At the pond in question supper 
awaited them in abundance, but this was only a device to lure 
them to their doom. The pond lay in a shallow valley, to 
which the duck from the Avon were wont to repair at nightfall, 
either in search of food or at the prompting of some complex 
form of pure cussedness, By a system of regular feeding it 
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was easy to concentrate them at the pond night after night. 
This done, it only remained to compass their destruction by 
means of an ambuscade. It was contrived in this wise. Round 
the pond were placed some six or eight wigwams, shaped some- 
thing like a squat figure 6. These were built up of branches of 
Scotch fir. The body (A) of the 6 was roofed over with the 
same material. In front of this was a sort of platform (B) open 
to the air, but with a breast-high wall of Scotch fir. The 
wigwam was entered by an aperture (C), which was then closed 
with a loose branch. At the far end, and inside of the wigwam, 
was a turf seat (D), and opposite this a small exit (E) on to the 
platform (B). The wigwam, occupied by the keeper, was so 
devised that he could get a view of the open sky. The various 
wigwams had been duly allotted, but we were all lingering out- 
side, unwilling to leave the fair evening for the gloom of our 


hiding-places, when a solitary mallard, greedier or less sociable 
than the rest of the flock, flitted swiftly over the alders into our 
very midst, swerving upwards and away with loud quacks of 
alarm on discovering the doubtful character of the company 
into which he had plunged. Every available barrel was imme- 
diately discharged approximately in his direction with the 
usual result. But the warning was not to be neglected, and 
we betook ourselves each to his wigwam as speedily as might 
be, and under strict instructions not to show ourselves on our 
platforms under any pretence until the keeper whistled. 

From the gloom of this retreat not even a peep was possible 
into the outer air, and being thus deprived of the use of one’s 
eyes, one’s sense of hearing became more alert. The gambols 
of an unsuspecting rabbit outside the wigwam sounded like the 
tramp of a war-horse, and it was sound rather than sight that 
revealed the fleeting visit of a tiny shrew mouse, which darted 
out again in frightened haste, like a shy schoolgirl who has 
unexpectedly discovered visitors in the drawing-room. A light 
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wind began to arise and sigh wistfully over the moor; but 
behind the wind there was something else which caught the 
quickened ear. Faint though it fell through the distance, there 
was no mistaking the sound. It was the throb of many wings. 
Near and clearer it came, till, with a rush like some aérial 
express, it swept over the wigwam. There was a moment of 
eager expectation, doomed, however, to disappointment ; for 
the duck did not take the water at all, but swerving upwards, 
wheeled off into space. Once more, indeed, we heard their 
rapid wing-beat as the flight circled over us high up in air, but 
it speedily died away and they passed out of our ken. 

It was now a quarter to six, and the evening began softly to 
melt into night. Now and again the silence was broken by the 
shrill call of a partridge, or the jubilant crow of some rascally 
cock pheasant, congratulating himself on another ill-spent day 
as he retired to rest. Later even than these came the persistent 
hoot of a belated woodpecker, who seemed determined to do 
the civil thing and say good-night all round before betaking 
himself unwillingly to his roost. The gloom and the silence as 
they deepened together provoked a sort of an uneasy feeling 
that this was an hour for improving meditation, and perhaps it 
was. But the immediate surroundings were not inspiring, and, 
moreover, one began to appreciate the solemn truth, that of 
sitting down, as of other carnal pleasures, cometh satiety. 

A full hour had passed away since the departure of the last 
flight, and the whole thing began to assume the guise of an 
inferior practical joke, when a sudden rush of wings startled us 
once more into attention. This time the birds meant business, 
and dashed into the pond with an impetus which sent the water 
flying. The keeper whistled shrill and we all scrambled out on 
to our platforms. Up rose the ducks, quacking indignantly, 
and dispersed in hasty flight in all directions. Between the 
first sound of their rise and their appearance above the alder 
bushes seemed an age, but at last they emerged, black against 
the sky. I secured one with my first barrel, but the next, which 
I had marked for my own, was stopped dead by another gun, 
and then I called to mind our host’s injunction, ‘Spare no 
man’s bird.’ Strange as this may sound to a sportsman’s ears, 
it was essential under the special circumstances. Each plat- 
form gave only a limited range of vision, and it was not always 
possible to see what the other guns were doing. Consequently, 
for the sake of the bag, it was necessary to make sure of every 
available bird, without any undue tenderness for vested interests. 
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As soon as the fusillade was over we hurried back to shelter, 
Carrying with us—for such were the orders—our empty car- 
tridge-cases. Hardly had we reloaded, when there was another 
dash of duck into the pond, but this time no whistle called us 
to the front. Its silence was soon explained, for in a few 
seconds another flight, which the keeper had descried, swooped 
down to join the first. Then the summons came, and once 
again the air was alive with whirling ducks. This was an 
embarras de richesse which certainly did embarrass us—some of 
us at any rate. Three guns apiece would hardly have made an 
impression on such a multitude, and personally I found one 
gun quite inadequate to cope with the situation. But here I 
draw the veil, merely remarking that, though birds presented in 
this fashion may be fairly easy to hit, they are not altogether 
difficult to miss. 

For the next twenty minutes flight succeeded flight, but at 
longer intervals and in lessening numbers. At last, when dark- 
ness fairly began to set in, we were bidden to emerge from our 
wigwams and take our chances in the open. These were not 
many. Two or three single birds, all of them pretty shots, 
were added to the bag, and a keen-sighted youngster managed 
to secure a right and left in the last glimmer of the waning 
light. Then began the pick-up, which the darkness prevented 
us from completing ; but thirty-five birds was collected before 
it was abandoned for the night. Our host had hoped for thrice 
that number, but we were not ill content ; though the word of 
the prophet had been, partly at any rate, fulfilled, and the 
evening, if not ‘too fine for anything,’ had proved ‘ fine for 
much.’ 


THE LITTLE TOWN OF BATHURST, AT MOUTH OF NEPISIQUIT. OUTFITTING AND 
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A BLACK BEAR HUNT IN NORTHERN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


THE log fire burnt cheerily, shooting aloft showers of red sparks 
into the velvety darkness of the summer night, lighting up the 
slanting tops of the pines and the black arrow-heads of the fir- 
trees which girthed the forest camp. The flames, as they 
greedily fed into the centres of the great rock-maple trunks, 
hissed and crackled, throwing dancing discs of light over the 
coarse masses of shaggy black hair and the tawny faces of my 
two Indian hunters, Noel (Christmas) and Nicola Glode (Cloud), 
as they sleepily watched the wreaths of blue smoke curling 
upwards from their pipes, and assumed that grave impressive 
inscrutable pose of countenance which is characteristic of the 
North American Indian in his attitude of ease wherever you find 
him. 

Bounded abruptly on all sides but the river by the naked 
stems of the forest, our camp was pitched in a clearing on a 
point of land jutting out into a famous trout pool known as 
the Devil’s Elbow, where, deep in the innermost recesses of the 
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backwoods, the impetuous Nepisiquit, most enchanting of all the 
woodland streams of New Brunswick, hushes its brawling for a 
brief space and grows calm in an oily sheet of sable foam- 
flecked still-water. Stern and savage, yet lovely in its wild 
wayward grace, there stretched around us on every hand the 
unbroken wilderness which covers the whole of the central 
portion of northern New Brunswick, attaining to a diameter of 
upwards of a hundred miles. It is a tract covered in large 
areas by dark evergreen forests and mossy cedar swamps. It is 
broken by many shallow lakes with broad margins of low-lying 


HOUSE-BOAT, A STOP TO FEED THE HORSES 


marshes covered with a dense growth of cotton grass, rushes, 
sphagnum, Indian Cup and arrow-head, frequently scored by a 
network of deeply worn deer-paths. In the more elevated 
portions there often occur many level savannah-like stretches of 
tableland crowded with luxuriant bracken, kalmia, and berry- 
bearing bushes. 

Sometimes these dry upland plains assume curious terrace- 
like forms hemmed in on parallel sides by naked ridges of 
precipitous rock, while from the other extremities the woods 
gently slope away to other bench-like plateaus of similar 
character. 

This tract is further varied by open spaces vast and drear, 
known as the ‘burnt barrens,’ exceedingly wild and desolate, 
where the travelling is painfully tedious, and the barren aridity 
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is such as is scarcely ever seen equalled elsewhere. Here some 
forgotten fire has once ravaged the evergreen forest. Spectre- 
like the gaunt white skeleton stems of once noble pines and 
hemlocks stand sometimes singly and sometimes in groups, at 
every variety of angle, often leaning and creaking against their 
comrades, their ruin adding a fresh touch of melancholy to the 
scene such as the sight of wreckage sometimes lends to the sea, 
There are yet other fire-swept spaces where, as if still cowering 
under the hot breath of the flames, the earth seems powerless 
to reclothe her nakedness save in tattered shreds and patches of 
dwarf scrub. 

The hunter pursuing his game in these wilds often climbs to 
the naked summit of one of those sugar-loaf mountains, bare 
flattened domes of rock, which occur as they do in the Maine 
forests at frequent intervals. From such a point of vantage he 
drinks in a glorious wild view of forest and lake, The bare 
hills which undulate below him look like a tossing ocean 
suddenly stilled. The valleys which divide them are seen to be 
overlaced with the silver courses of innumerable brooks, some 
of which, reaching back into solitudes seldom trodden even by 
the lonely trapper, attain to considerable volume, and at length 
swell into ample rivers. Another view shows one vast canopy 
of the mingled light and dark-green foliage of evergreen and 
hardwood forest, where the eye vainly essays to trace the forms 
of individual trees. 

This broad track of primeval untamed nature rejoices the 
heart of the trapper by its unlimited possibilities of fur, and is 
dear to the sportsman who, seeking the coveted trophies of the 
hunt now and again, here attains the xe plus ultra of his wishes. 

It is the natural home of the giant moose roaming the 
undisputed monarch of his giant demesne, wading the shallow 
tarns and the cedar swamps on giraffe-like stilted legs, with 
long prehensile tapir-like lip cropping the tender tops of the 
young deciduous trees ; ‘ yarding’ in the winter time on the 
more sheltered hillsides. Here also roam bands of that most 
ancient type of deer, the robust, thick-legged caribou, capable 
of sustaining life upon glacial wastes on bitter lichens and sour 
mosses ; crossing the winter snow-drifts and frozen lakes by 
means of the wide-spreading, hair-cushioned foot furnished with 
curious shell-like cutting edges, which is the beautiful Arctic 
adaptation to the rugged country over which they roam. Here 
in a few sheltered valleys feed small companies of the red or 
Virginia deer, creatures as delicate in appearance as the fallow 
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deer, as slender and graceful in limb and head, but still able to 
thrive in spite of their stern winter environment. 

That most weird of the many discordant notes of the 
northern wilderness—the night howling of the big grey wolf, 
until recently here mingled with the eerie hootings of the owl 
and the wild demoniac laughter of the loon. This most fierce 
enemy of the calves of the great deer, however, has of late 
quietly slipped out of this region ; not becoming extinct by the 
hand of man, but by that noiseless way which wild animals 
have of fading out of sight, ever retiring into deeper solitudes 


THE WHITE-TAILED VIRGINIA DEER, A FREQUENT VICTIM OF THE BLACK BEAR 
: (Photo by James Turnbull) 


as their haunts become encroached upon and breeding-grounds 
disturbed. 

While the wolf has disappeared the black bear is as abundant 
as ever in this region. The sequestered feeding-grounds which 
it affords, alternating with inaccessible mountain fastnesses, are 
exactly adapted to the secluded habits of this stealthy animal. 
In Europe, on the other hand, it is curious to note that the 
wolf has outlasted bruin everywhere. 

Even where bears are fairly numerous there is only one 
season of the year when they can be hunted with the sure 
prospect of success. This falls in the early autumn, when vast 
quantities of ripe berries, particularly the huckleberry and 
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blueberry, have come to their maturity. The saccharine juices 
of these wild fruits furnish the supply of fat requisite for the 
long winter hibernation. 

In such broad open spaces as are found along the upper 
reaches of the Nepisiquit River, also upon the bare hills hem- 
ming in the basin of the Patapedia, a tributary of the Resti- 
gouche, in the province of Quebec, successful stalking is at this 
season only a matter of wariness and skill. The usually sly and 
sneaking fellows come out boldly into the open for three or four 
hours after sunrise and throughout all the late afternoon and 
evening, in order to feed greedily on the delicious wild fruits 
there found in astonishing abundance. 

When not engaged in feeding they frequent the long narrow 
damp mossy ravines which are often found abutting the river. 
Sometimes, however, they conceal themselves in the water- 
courses which descend from the forest into the open, forming 
with their steeply wooded sides a sort of covered way. A 
peculiarly soft subdued light pervades these coverts, which are 
usually composed of dense copses of black spruce mingled with 
cedar and hemlock. Where the deep cool verdure of the 
spongelike sphagnum bathes the tree-roots with its chilling 
moisture the bear loves to make his lair. Here, fringed with 
luxuriant masses of cinnamon and royal ferns, he sleeps through- 
out the heated hours of the day. The sportsman does not 
often see him, it is true, in such a lurking-place, though he often 
puts him out, leaving behind him a rank and strongly offensive 
smell. It is truly astonishing when disturbed with what silence 
and celerity he manages his retreat, seldom allowing of a 
chance to cover him even with the rifle held at the ready. 

Wherever forest fires have recently spread—and it must be 
said that they keep recurring with astonishing and regrettable 
frequency—a plentiful berry growth, irresistible to bruin, soon 
follows. Hence hunters often set fire to the bush, while 
lightning in seasons of special drought effects the same end 
by an operation of nature. 

It was the last day of August when we pitched our first 
camp at Devil’s Elbow. On the previous day a sharp thunder- 
storm had cleared a sultry atmosphere, and now a chill nor’- 
wester came sweeping down the river, while heavy driving 
clouds occasionally threw dark shadows on the river of the 
hue of steel. But yesterday summer was supreme ; to-day 
saw autumn’s reign established—a revolution in a single night. 

We were very luckily the first hunting-party ‘up river,’ 
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so that as yet none of the haunts of the big game had been 
disturbed. 

On either bank of the pool ran a well-defined ‘animal 
path,’ while many freshly torn limbs of the choke cherry, tree 
cranberry, and ‘ Kinni-kinich,’ or wild willow, betrayed the 
recent presence of feeding bears. The latter tree yields a white 
acrid fruit very much esteemed by bruin. The heavy animal 
well knows that the slender limbs of these fruit-trees will not 


A GOOD BIT OF CANOEING WATER 


support his weight, so he climbs the trunk and tears down the 
small fruit-bearing limbs within reach by means of his great 
curved claws. 

It was immediately decided to leave the heavy camp equip- 
ment and take the lightened birch-bark canoe up to the three 
magnificent Nepisiquit lakes which feed the river at its source, 
then drop silently down stream on some quiet evening after the 
wind had died away, in order to surprise unwary bears during 
their usual feeding hours. 

Accordingly, in the red afterglow of a lovely evening we 
started up stream, with Noel at the stern armed with spike-pole 
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from which the noise-making steel shoe had been removed, 
while Nicola took his station at the bow and kept a sharp look- 
out for game. 

Give me an Indian hunter for such a trip as this. The red 
man with his birch-bark canoe is as much an integral part of 
this northern wilderness as the black bear itself. After he has 
succumbed to that strange sickness which civilisation has 
brought on his race, the rivers and forests will scarcely seem 
the same. 

Few persons know how beautiful and delicate a craft the 
canoe is. It is made only by the Indian. In that the white 
man has never equalled him. 

Of all the modes of locomotion a wilderness hunter can 
make choice of, far and away the most delicious is travelling 
by canoe. It is marvellous with what untiring energy and 
skill the Indians mount the long impetuous rapids. When 
quiet ‘steadies’ are reached the light barque rushes along with 
an exhilarating buoyant motion driven by the paddles through 
the pure cool waters. The rare scent of wild flowers and 
resinous pine odours perfume the air. Here the river broadens 
out into shallow reaches pouring over glassy ledges. Now 
and then the canoe seems to have scaled triumphantly the green 
side of some waterspout. Daily before the onward path callow 
broods of trout-eating mergansers or shell ducks beat the water 
into yeast as they flee along the surface, as if Justice were 
pursuing them for the murder of untold innocents, while big 
drab herons flap lazily in advance as rounding the points new 
vistas are opened up, or with a harsh cry black duck disturbed 
by our presence rise from the reeds on the wing. 

At one time the stream is like a narrow canal moving with 
smooth yet swift current between high sombre walls of spruce 
and hemlock. Soon arampart of rock bastions seems to stretch 
clear across stream from bank to bank, till a narrow defile splits 
the steep Laurentian rocks into a gorge through which the river 
roars and ragesin white fury. Sometimes it happens that even 
the skilful efforts of the Indians fail to overcome a rapid where 
hissing waters chafe the base of some precipitous hillside. 
There a portage becomes necessary; but one hardly regrets 
relaxing stiff limbs along the straggling portage path for a brief 
interval. 

Late on the third day we came to a round lake encircled 
with a fine growth of deciduous trees, having for a background 
an amphitheatre of romantic hills. Here is the lovely cradle of 
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the Nepisiquit River. Wading the shallows of the lake a moose 
bull, cow, and April calf were surprised while busily feeding on 
the roots of the yellow lily. Doubtless they had sought the 
water to evade the clouds of flies which were in this vicinity a 
plague of full Egyptian quality. The gambols of the calf were 
highly amusing. When making off, at times apparently fatigued 
by the swimming, it rested its forelegs on the hindquarters of 
its dam. On reaching the shore it flung up its heels like a colt, 
and for many moments after the others had disappeared in the 


A PAIR OF YOUNG MOOSE CALVES, FOUR MONTHS OLD, A FAVOURITE FOOD 
OF THE BLACK BEAR 


bush it remained boldly staring at us, as if wondering what its 
seniors saw in such insignificant-looking bipeds to be alarmed 
about. 

It was a serene evening as the light bark canoe came 
gliding down over alternate ‘steadies’ and ‘rattles,’ skilfully 
guided by occasional silent touch of the paddle, while I kept a 
sharp look-out in the bow. ‘Never seed so much “ works,”’ 
whispers Noel, as we survey a grove of cherries showing clean 
white wood torn by the eaily morning feeding. Mile after mile 
we slip pleasantly down stream, now among an archipelago of 
lovely little islands, splitting the fretted stream into a dozen 
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branches rippling shallow over golden pebbles ; now apparently 
ina lake hemmed in by tree-covered banks; while far in the 
background the silhouette of a blue sierra of cloudlike moun- 
tains is printed against the roseate evening sky. 

At last a low whistle from Noel warns me that he has seen 
game. Ah! there is a rustling among the branches—then a 
transient glimpse of some black object, but no certain target. 


A VETERAN MIC-MAC BEAR HUNTER WITH HIS SQUAW AND DAUGHTER 


The canoe is held as steady as a rock with the spike-pole pressed 
to the river-bed. The wind is all right: nothing is required 
but patience. Soon a cherry-tree shakes violently. In another 
instant a tawny snout emerges from the thicket, followed by the 
upper half of a slowly climbing lustrous black body. The 
report of my rifle is instantly followed by that peculiar soft 
thud which always indicates a deadly shot. Then is heard a 
ponderous flop. My first bear is bagged, and is_ wildly 
thrashing the bush in its death struggles. Two other snouts 
appear for a moment only above the tangle of brushwood, 
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but abruptly vanish. My quarry proves to be a female, and the 
couple which escaped were doubtless her yearling cubs. 

More sporting work than this stealthy mode of hunting is a 
day’s stalking on the slopes of the mountain several miles 
back of the river. Here a circular range of bare hills encloses 
in a cuplike setting a meadow, for the existence of which 
beavers are responsible, through which Portage Brook slowly 
winds in a circuitous course. Bears are sure to be found 
feeding at this season, as the surrounding hills are well covered 
with wild fruits. This noted haunt we lost no time in making 
for. Landing at Blue Ledge, the canoe is beached and turned 
bottom upwards on the bank. Each man carries a pack con- 
taining rations for three days and a single blanket. A direct 
line is taken across country, the scene growing wilder and wilder 
as we advance. Through tangled and obdurate masses of 
timber, up the sides of thickly wooded declivities, across fire- 
scarred stretches, after several hours of tedious travelling we 
emerge on the bare top of a dome-shaped rock-bestrewn 
height commanding every portion of an extensive open plateau. 
Caribou are sighted in the distance, and a lordly moose bull 
observed coming down to a beaver pond to drink ; but the season 
for hunting this game has not yet opened. Here are patches 
purple with berries. There could not be a more likely place 
for bears. We were, therefore, hardly surprised when a careful 
inspection with field-glasses showed a moving black spot, 
probably at the distance of a mile. It is easy to lessen the 
intervening distance at first, but as we draw nearer caution is 
required. The chance comes when the bear lowers his head, 
snapping this side and that at the fruit which hangs like 
miniature clusters of grapes. It is easy to take cover when he 
moves and stares about him with his shifty piglike eyes. At 
last an approach is made within eighty yards. A shot is fired 
and goes home. Then another, aimed too high, sputters on a 
rock immediately in front of the now well-frightened creature. 
He takes it for an enemy in front, and comes loping heavily 
along right towards us. Should we pass within reach, he would 
doubtless aim a heavy blow with his fore-paw which it would 
be highly undesirable to receive. He is such a ball of fat 
from excessive feeding that he wheezes and whines as he 
comes on. Now is the chance! There is a white spot on 
the breast—a most excellent bull’s-eye. A bullet stops his 
career, yet he has marvellous vitality, for it requires another in 
the head to finish him. He is a fine specimen, and measures 
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nearly six feet from the stump of the tail to the nose extremity. 
One huge canine tooth is broken off short, no doubt by the habit 
of biting at trees in the spring, to which the animals are 
unaccountably addicted.! 

Noel speedily divested the game of his black coat with almost 
as little difficulty as he would remove his own jacket. He then 
cut up the choicest parts of. the meat into smali pieces, folded 
the bearskin neatly with the pieces within, and afterwards 
tied the whole with bands of withrod (viburnum), and with the 
same bands secured it across his shoulders as a pack, leaving 
the arms free for action, according to Indian custom. 

That night we made a modest camp in a well-wooded brook 
valley which bore many signs of being in present use as bear 
cover. 

Next morning we took up our march for a mountainous 
district a few miles distant. Here, where the woods fell away 
for a little space on the side of a steep mountain slope, two 
bears were made out in the act of feeding. It was not as easy 
as it appeared to get at them, however, as the way to them led 
through a densely wooded ravine where one could easily lose 
his general direction. To obviate this difficulty, we stood 
Nicola, the younger Indian, on a commanding spur of rock, 
and instructed him to make signals by waving his arm when 
we came out at the lower extremity of the open patch. This 
answered admirably. Guided by his directions, | approached 
within sixty yards of the two animals roaming slowly towards 
me along a caribou path. I fixed my attention on the leader 
while I dropped out of view between two huge boulders among 
a mass of prickly evergreen tresses of the creeping ground 
juniper. 1 had time to watch him closely. He had a peculiarly 
arched profile, singular tawny spots of hair on his shoulders, 
his coat otherwise jet black and in good condition ; a large 
diamond-shaped white spot in the centre of his breast. He 
snapped his jaws testily at times, revealing his large white teeth. 
He kept turning his tawny muzzle in ceaseless circles, then for 
a few seconds at a time would sit up on his haunches gathering 
in with his hairy paws the berries he loved, while muttering 
from time to time a low whimpering growl. When he had 


1 The male bear in the rutting season has the habit of rising on his hind 
legs, biting and sticking his claws into the bark of the balsam fir, like a cat 
against a table leg, at the same time snarling, growling, and foaming at the 
mouth. He seems to take delight in placing his mark high enough up on the 
trunk to distance all competitors. 
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arrived within ten yards of my position I stepped out and con- 
fronted him. Never have I seen such a look of surprise in any 
animal before—or since. Suddenly, however, into the eyes 
there gleamed an expression of uncompromising ferocity which 
was frank and unmistakable. He kept striking his teeth together 
viciously. I covered with the foresight of my rifle the white 
spot at the centre of the breast, then as I fired I saw the creature 
reel under the blow and roll helplessly down the steep hillside. 
Strange to say, life was not extinct, and I had to thwart a 
desperate effort at escape by two more bullets before all was 


SUNDAY IN CAMP 


over with him. In the excitement of the méée I had not noticed 
what had become of the other bear. 

It will be seen by these easily won victories that the bear is 
not difficult to hunt at the season of the year when he is greedily 
feeding and laying in stores of fat for his subsistence during 
winter. His voracious habits render him comparatively mild and 
sluggish at this period, though after he awakens from his sleep 
in March, in a lean and hungry condition, he often gives evidence 
of a short temper, and occasionally adopts that simple rule of 
warfare, to ‘go for an enemy on sight.’ 

It may hence be readily understood how some make out 
the black bear a dangerous animal, while others brand him as 
the most arrant of cowards. This is only one of many instances 
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where seemingly inexplicable differences in observers’ accounts 
may be reconciled by allowing for variations in the character of 
the animal at different seasons of the year. A desperately 
wounded bear, however, it is always well to avoid at close 
quarters. Not long ago a couple of farmers had been worrying 
a bear all day, which, mortally wounded, had retreated to a 
deep ravine in order to hide from his enemies. The foremost 
man, armed only with an axe, thinking to make an easy prey of 
the creature, extended on the ground and bleeding profusely 


TWO VICTIMS 


from the mouth, aimed a blow which the bear quickly parried. 
It then closed with the aggressor. After a terrible struggle 
both bear and man fell dead, and were afterwards borne away 
from the steep ravine on the same rude barrow of branches. 
When, seated about the camp-fire, the pipes are lit—and 
there are no such pipes smoked elsewhere—tales go round of 
bruin’s cunning and stratagems. The Indians, usually taciturn, 
begin to unbend in stories of their craft. There is no doubt 
that the weird hibernation of ‘mooin,’ as they call the bear, 
appeals in a greater degree to their sense of awe than the furtive 
ways of any other of the furry folk of the forest. Mooin grows 
very sleepy early in the month of November, and withdraws 
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from a cola world into the undisturbed seclusion of a winter 
den. 

While the moose is tramping defiantly round his storm- 
swept yard, and the caribou is ‘toughing it out’ on the windy 
plains, digging for his dinner with his great splayed hoofs down 
through a dense sheet of snow to the crisp grey lichens beneath ; 
while the beaver’s citadel is beleaguered with thick ribbed ice ; 
while the gaunt lynx, made reckless by famine, leaves the wintry 
forest and prowls even in daytime in the dangerous precincts 
of the farmyard, there is your philosopher mooin snugly curled 
up on a well-prepared bed of withered leaves, dry ferns, and 
grasses. Kingdoms may crumble, wars and carnage may con- 
vulse the civilised world, but the echo of man’s strife reaches 
not his cave deep buried on the mountain slope. The warmth 
necessary to his existence is supplied by his own fat. Each 
day he draws a small cheque on his reserve fund of ‘bear’s 
grease,’ rich in carbon. By dint of suspended activity and 
undisturbed sleep this will support life until the spring thaws 
set him free, to go forth gaunt and haggard it is true, yet 
strong and agile, to draw out fish in the warm shallows witb 
his great hairy paws, or break up decayed tree-stumps and feed 
on swarming colonies of black ants, or otherwise forage for a 
living. 

By no means the least of Nature’s many mysteries is this 
marvellous hibernating habit. Birds have learned to evade the 
severities of winter by migrating to sunny climes; the bear has 
discovered a different method of surviving when the wilderness 
fruits are exhausted, and the ground, rigid with frost, is wrapped 
about his favourite roots. Instead of starving he sleeps, and 
that on a scale only usual in fairy tales. The fires of life are 
banked and all the vital processes almost at a standstill. A 
comatose condition is certainly the first stage of starvation, and 
may have been in the first instance established by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining suitable food in winter time ; for it is well 
known that bears in warm countries have not acquired this 
habit, as they can secure their usual food without interruption. 
When going into winter quarters they have been said sometimes 
in time of snow to adopt a trick equivalent to the highwayman’s 
noted ruse of reversing the shoes of his horse, walking back- 
wards for a long distance towards their dens. This, however, 
requires verification, for it implies a higher degree of intelligence 
in the animal than the writer has been able to discover. 

The sportsman, when hunting caribou in the first snow, 
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sometimes stumbles across a bear’s tracks and follows them to 
the den. Should the den be that of a female with cubs he will 
often find it a comfortable apartment, floored by spruce boughs 
and dried ferns, such as no tired hunter would disdain for a 
night’s resting-place. 

The male, however, is more easily satisfied. Behind the 
tangled roots of some upturned tree, among a mass of boughs, 
or in some slightly protected hollow in a cliff, he will curl 
himself up, and the snows soon cover him in his rugged 
sleep. The female doubtless takes precautions for the sake of 
her young. The cubs are born early in January. It is remark- 
able that the mother secretes milk while in a state of torpidity. 
For three-and-a-half long dark months, without access to food, 
she, weighing perhaps five hundred pounds, suckles a cub less 
in size than a pointer pup at the same age. A ten-day old 
cub the writer once saw measured, when stretched out from 
tip of nose to end of hind toe, only ten-and-a-half inches. 
It had fine black hair on the back and dark slate on the 
underneath of the body. It had no teeth, and the eyes were 
closed. The length of the claws was remarkable. The speci- 
men helped him to understand the origin of the old fable that 
a cub is born a formless lump and licked into shape by the 
dam. 

A curious lair was once discovered by some lumbermen 
on the Upsalquitch River, who were surprised at seeing a very 
large bear one soft April morning crawl out from under a 
bridge of logs, over which they had been hauling timber 
all winter long without arousing the creature from his deep 
lethargy. 

Bear-meat is always kept simmering in the pot exclusively 
set apart for the Indians, While sticking in a fork with astonish- 
ing frequency they delight in presenting the subject of their 
feast in comical situations. In fact, they make out bruin a born 
humorist. Noel knew of a bear which, after breaking into a 
lumber camp, drew a molasses tap and rolled over and over in 
the sticky syrup ; afterwards, breaking up a flour barrel with 
one stroke of his terrible fore-paw, he rolled over and over in the 
flour. When the men returned they were astonished to find a 
white bear in their house. Was not this bear having his fun— 
as what bear has not at times ? Once Nicola sawa bear seated 
on top of a beaver-house, trying in vain to hit the beavers with 
his paw as they swam past in a tantalising manner. On another 
occasion he watched a bear on a large log amusing himself by 
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delivering a series of blows on a poor yearling moose calf he 
had artfully driven in a slough till it had become ‘ mired,’ 
Every blow, delivered at regular intervals on the withers, 
elicited a loud roar from the terrified beast, which seemed to 
cause bruin vast amusement. 

A striking bear story of a different character from those 
above was related one evening at the camp-fire by the senior 
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LOGGING SCENE IN WINTER IN THE COUNTRY OF THE BLACK BEAR 
hunter. He told us of one night when he was ‘shining’ moose 
on a quiet mountain tarn bordered with a narrow strip of marsh 
with a background of dark hemlock forest. ‘Shining’ is an 
illegal practice, and justly so, for the grand animal, dazed and 
apparently fascinated by the red glare of the hissing resinous 
torch, approaches the object of his wonder as if under a spell, 
and easily falls to the rifle. Tom Isaacs kneeled at the stern, 
dipping his way quietly along with water-ash paddle, while Noel 
held up the bunch of burning fagots which spread a lurid gleam 
across the surface. In an instant a mighty moose bull had 
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emerged from the fringe of woods, and soon came wading into 
the lake, while the flare of the torch capped the circling 
wavelets from his limbs with flashing coronets of molten 
gold. 

In the uncertain light Noel hit him hard. ‘Moose got it 
bad—worse sort’—in his own laconic jargon. The poor 
animal floundered and staggered, finally collapsing on the 
shallows of a sand bar. The men following on to secure their 
prey were astonished to see two large bears issue from the 
woods and begin to fight over the still living moose. At length 
they evidently patched up a peace, and began together tearing 
and crunching away at the quivering flesh. The Indians fired 
in the uncertain light, but only irritated the feeding bears, one 
of which fiercely charged them. They hastily abandoned their 
canoe and fled along the shore pursued by the irate animal. 
In the morning, incredible as it may appear, they found that the 
bears had dragged the huge body of the moose, though it 
weighed as much as the heaviest of oxen, many yards into the 
woods, where they had completely covered it with ferns, withered 
leaves and grasses, and had skinned the greater part of the 
carcass as neatly as a hunter could with his knife. The men 
did not take much trouble to discover the whereabouts of the 
bears, which were probably asleep after their gorge in some 
neighbouring thicket. They ‘trailed’ a gun, however, and from 
their camp a couple of nights later they heard the air rent by a 
rifle-shot. Next morning they found one of the marauders 
quite dead with a bullet through his skull. 

The last day of the hunt saw our camping-ground presenting 
a most sporting appearance. Several bearskins were stretched 
on rude frames in various stages of curing. For the last time 
I listened to the inspiring réved//ée to the breaking dawn from 
the throats of countless Kennedy birds, the only wilderness 
songsters——an unforgetable piping recitative. For the last 
time, as I bathed in the pool, I watched the morning mists 
reeling before the sunrise into pearly shattered spirals. For the 
last time, as I returned to where the tossing plume of blue smoke 
rose from our camp-fire over the sea of greenery, I watched the ° 
points of the opposite rock terraces touched with topaz as the 
climbing sun flooded one after the other with limpid light. 
For the last time, as I breakfasted, | heard the cock grouse 
beat once more his regular morning tattoo of muffled drum- 
ming on the fallen moss-shrouded birch trunk a few yards 
away from the camp, in a hardwood grove which was 
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already beginning to blaze with many a shade of scarlet and 
gold—for, dolphin-like, the Canadian summer dies in a rich 
glow of colour. 

As the light craft flew merrily down the dancing rapids 
on the homeward way, regretfully I realised that I was about 
to exchange the simple primitive pleasures of the forest for 
the inevitable worries and chimeras of civilised life. When 
night overtook my men cutting the tent-poles under the soft 
white radiance of the rising moon, I found myself dreamily 


A WINTER LOGGING CAMP 


wondering how I had come to be so steadfastly enamoured 
of the subtle charm of these bear-haunted slopes and lonely 
pine groves, which were casting their shadows into the 
infinite peace of a noble reach of quietly flowing river ere it. 
passed into the noisy travail of tumultuous rapids below. 
While the beauty and impressiveness of forest and river 
seemed multiplied tenfold in the luminous greyness of the 
moonlit night, the truth of the following sentences, penned 
by Captain Campbell Hardy (‘Forest Life in Acadie’), came 
forcibly home to me : 

‘To understand the true character of the American forest 
and read its mysteries aright, we must plunge boldly into its 
depths and live under its shelter through all the phases of the 
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seasons, leaving far behind the sound of the settler’s axe 
and the tinkling of his cattle-bells, The strange feelings of 
pleasure attached to a life in the majestic solitudes of the pine 
forests of North America cannot be attained by a merely 
marginal acquaintance such as is gleaned along the roadside or 
from the edges of the cleared lands.’ 


‘MOOIN,’ THE BEAR (URSUS AMERICANUS) 
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THGROUGHBREDS IN 


FEATURES OF THE RACING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


WHEN these lines are published the flat-racing season of 1901 
will be at an end, and the attention of owners of brood-mares 
and stallions will be more intently directed to their arrange- 
ments for the ensuing breeding months. At the moment of 
writing some weeks have to elapse before the Manchester 
November Meeting, but the intervening programmes are of no 
very great importance, and it is quite possible at this juncture 
to survey with some degree of accuracy the results of the 
season from the standpoint of those responsible for the breeding 
of our thoroughbreds. 

Every racing season has, of course, its triumphs and dis- 
appointments for breeders of bloodstock. Sires hitherto held 
in little estimation leap into sudden prominence and fame 
through the forward running of their stock, whilst the reputa- 
tion of others suffers to a proportionate extent through 
symptoms of deterioration. Casting the mind back over the 
various—one might say manifold—items of interest which 
have arisen during the past season, the all-predominating success 
of the Galopin blood must be regarded as the one great out- 
standing feature. The series of victories that have fallen to the 
share of the descendants of the Derby winner of 1875 are very 
remarkable. During the last two decades the male line of 
Blacklock has exercised a wonderful potency, and its influence 
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appears to increase as the years roll on, swamping out the 
other great lines, excepting, perhaps, Birdcatcher’s. It cannot, 
of course, be contended that the Blacklock line is equally 
successful in all its branches, but that which comes through 
Voltigeur, Vedette, Galopin, and St. Simon amply suffices to 
keep it right in the front rank. With the possible exceptions 
of the stout Santoi and his Ascot Cup opponent, Kilmarnock II., 
little real importance attaches to the doings this season of the 
representatives of the Blacklock tribe other than those sired by 
Galopin’s sons and grandsons. The ‘whys and wherefores’ of 
the repeated stud successes of the Galopins have so often been 
thrashed out in print that it would be only traversing well- 
trodden ground to recapitulate the arguments here. It is much 
more interesting and significant to turn to the past records and 
examine the precise nature of the family’s success. 

Taking into account all sires whose progeny this season 
have netted £1000 and upwards in stake-money up to the time 
of writing, and including the defunct Galopin himself, as many 
as twenty-two of his sons and grandsons can be numbered ; 
whilst a further eight have amounts to their credit ranging 
from £1000 to £500. Of this batch of twenty-nine actual 
winning sires, eleven are by Galopin, seventeen by St. Simon, 
and the remaining one by Donovan. In his old familiar place 
at the head of affairs is to be found St. Simon himself, with 
seventeen winners of thirty-one and a half races, value £28,667. 
Not only in the matter of pounds shillings and pence is St. 
Simon once again facile princeps, but the number of his suc- 
cessful progeny and the races won by them exceed the figures 
of any rival, excepting his stud companion, Ayrshire, and the 
Irish horse Gallinule. Ladas is not so very far behind the 
Welbeck sire in regard to the mere total of his winnings, but in 
the other departments the records of the twain will not bear 
comparison. So interesting a fact was sure to have provoked 
much comment, but it is sufficiently noteworthy to be mentioned 
here that whereas only one of St. Simon’s 1898 produce could 
get first past the post last season, their form as three-year-olds 
displays a great improvement. No fewer than eight of that 
age have earned winning brackets, without, however, repeating 
the sweeping victories of Diamond Jubilee, La Roche, and 
Winifreda in the ‘classic’ events of last year. If the slightest 
dependence could be placed on this precedent, then one might 
predict an exceptionally brilliant period of success for St. Simon 
during 1902, for his winning youngsters this season number 
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five: to wit, La Force (winner of the Ham Stakes at Goodwood), 
Morganatic (the Great Lancashire Breeders Produce Stakes at 
Liverpool), Pekin (the Tattersall Sale Stakes at Doncaster, &c.), 
St. Simonian (the Wynyard Plate at Stockton), and St. Winde- 
line (the Yorkshire Oaks at York, &c., and not far from the 
best of her year). Thanks to his success in the Jockey Club 
Stakes of £7190, Pietermaritzburg contributes the largest item 
to St. Simon’s total, but he can only set three races against 
William the Third’s five, albeit one of the latter was a walk-over. 
Collectively, the two colts’ winnings amount to £15,300. 
Lauzan’s solitary success in the St. James’ Palace Stakes at 
Ascot brought in £2450, and of St. Simon’s other three-year- 
olds Santa Brigida and St. Aldegonde have each won over a 
thousand in stakes. His temper becoming more ungovernable 
with age, Diamond Jubilee failed to add to the big score of 
winnings he had laid by last season, and Sidus has really 
proved the most effective of St. Simon’s older progeny. 

Passing over Ladas for the moment, we turn to two sons 
of St. Simon who emerge with enormously enhanced reputations. 
Reference is made to Florizel II]. and St. Frusquin. As the 
eldest of the three brilliant brothers which the King had the 
good fortune to breed, Florizel II. has had first opportunity of 
making his name at the stud, and it resulted most favourably. 
It may be recalled that last season—his first to be represented 
—five of Florizel II.’s two-year-olds carried off nine races 
(including two dead-heats), worth £9008, and this season the 
son of St. Simon and Perdita II. is responsible for nine winners 
of twenty-three races, value £22,617. First and foremost 
among the victories of his stock must be reckoned the Epsom 
Derby, won by Volodyovski, and the Doncaster St. Leger, 
wherein Doricles defeated Mr. Whitney’s colt. 

In this connection a prominent place must be reserved 
for Mackintosh, who netted over £3000 in four events without 
meeting defeat, and if better luck is experienced with him, 
may next season prove himself to be the best of the horse’s fine 
array of first season colts. Champagne won half a dozen 
events for this sire,and Uncle Sol three ; but it has formed one 
of the curiosities of the year that out of the huge total standing 
to Florizel II.’s account only a paltry £200 has been earned 
by two-year-olds, and that by animals of such moderate calibre 
as Mimosa II. and Emma Hart. Truly there is an astonishing 
disparity in the respective performances of his present and his 
last batch of youngsters, and it will be a matter of great interest 
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to observe how far the success gained in his first year will be 
maintained. 

St. Frusquin was put to the stud at about the same period 
as the last-discussed horse, and the preliminary display of his 
stock could scarcely have been more modest, First Fruit being 
his only successful two-year-old in rg00. A decided and 
complete vindication of his breeding capabilities has been 
given this season, a fact which must be highly gratifying to 
that enthusiastic and whole-hearted supporter of the turf, Mr. 
Leopold de* Rothschild. . From the lowly proportions of last 
year, the winnings of St. Frusquin’s stock have grown to the 
eminence of the following figures: Eleven winners of fifteen 
races, value £11,265. Six of his winners are three-year-olds, 
the best being Fortunatus, with £4485 to his credit, whilst the 
young Southcourt stallion’s winning two-year-olds are Loveite, 
St. Quintin, St. Alwyne, Sakuntala, and Quietude. 

Mention of St. Frusquin must also bring to mind his great 
opponent on the racecourse, Persimmon, who, starting a season 
later than Mr. de Rothschild’s horse, was, from the exceptionally 
good looks of his yearlings, the high price they realised under 
the hammer, and the glamour thrown around by Florizel II.’s 
success, expected to make as brilliant a début as his brother. 
It is not too much to say that disappointment has crowned these 
confident anticipations, Persimmon’s solitary winner having 
been the ten thousand guinea Sceptre, who, after carrying off 
the Woodcote Stakes and the July Stakes, failed, like others 
of his owner’s at one time all-conquering two-year-olds, to 
sustain her reputation through the racing months. It is, of 
course, only reasonable to hope that, as in the case of St. 
Frusquin just quoted, Persimmon’s progeny will quickly redeem 
his fame, and justify the high opinion formed of his stud value. 
For the most part, the descendants of Galopin come to fairly 
early maturity as stallions. Possibly Persimmon may furnish 
the exception which goes to prove the rule ? 

Continuing this résumé of the recent doings of the Galopins 
and St. Simons, the next horse to be mentioned is that promising 
young sire Matchmaker, who has now a ‘classic’ winner— 
undeniably a fortunate one—to his name in Handicapper, the 
surprise-packet Two Thousand Guineas victor. To Handi- 
capper’s big win the high position of Matchmaker on the list 
of winning sires is due, but it must not be overlooked that 
eighteen races have fallen to seven others of his get. Match- 
maker’s sire, Donovan, follows him closely on the list, his chief 
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successes having been Veronese, O’ Donovan Rossa, O’ Donoghue, 
Volpone, and London. Before either of these sires stands their 
great progenitor, Galopin, for whom Aida (One Thousand 
Guineas), Merry Gal (four events), and Galashiels have secured 
posthumous honours to the value of £87109. 

Up to the present, St. Serf has won the right to be con- 
sidered the most consistently successful son of St. Simon at 
the stud. The advent of a number of brilliant young horses by 
the same celebrity has somewhat distracted attention from this 
horse, but his figures are again highly satisfactory, his winnings 
amounting to close upon £6000. Among his thirteen winners are 
Cynical, St. Amour, and St. Beurre, but Loch Leven is the soli- 
tary two-year-old. Evasit’s two successes in the early days of the 
season soon insured for Adieu a place on the list, although this 
sire will not be for long very freely represented in this country, 
as he was sent to Hungary two years ago. The same remark 
has some force when applied to St. Florian, but from a different 
reason. Distinctly one of the most promising of the young 
St. Simon horses at the stud, the latter’s early death in May 1898 
was no light loss to breeders. He has ten winners this season, 
much the most important being the good-looking Ard Patrick, 
who so meritoriously captured the rich Imperial Produce Stakes 
at Kempton and the Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket ; but it is 
too probable that he will be found afflicted with the indisposition 
to race which marks some of the St. Florians. 

Other sons of Galopin to possess stock winning £1000 and 
over are St. Angelo (by ‘Clairvaux or Galopin’), Oberon, 
Grafton (dead), Buckingham, and the expatriated Galore ; and 
of St. Simon are Childwick, Tarporley, FitzSimon, St. Hilaire 
(now in France), Simontault, and Raeburn. 

After the somewhat inglorious beginning to his stud career 
made by Ladas, the famous part his progeny have played in 
the racing of the present year must be accounted one of the 
surprises of the season. Lord Rosebery’s horse owes his lofty 
position mainly to Epsom Lad, whose notable victories in the 
Princess of Wales Stakes, the Eclipse Stakes, and, most 
memorable of all, the Kempton Park Stakes, added £18,127 
to Mr. Kincaid’s exchequer. It will be thought by many that 
Epsom Lad has proved himself the best horse of the year, and, 
as has been pointed out, it is surely not in accordance with the 
fitness of things that a gelding should hold this proud distinc- 
tion. The reproach of softness and lack of courage has so 
often been levelled against Ladas’s stock that the sterling 
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performances of Epsom Lad, and others of his progeny, came 
rather in the nature of a surprise, causing many people quickly 
to change their convictions; though there are doubts about 
Lavengro’s gameness, as without ever once actually ‘ cutting 
it, it must be admitted that little heart appeared to be in his 
work when finishing behind Sterling Balm at Derby or behind 
Pekin at Doncaster. Ladas is well provided for in the matter 
of useful two-year-olds, as besides Lavengro, there are Alcmena, 
Csardas, Gunilda, Valiant, and Lass o’ Gowrie. On the other 
hand, the only successful three-year-old by the Derby winner 
of 1894 is Menander. Ladas’s full figures are eleven winners 
of twenty-one races— 26,581. He is, of course, the leading 
representative of Hampton and of the declining Touchstone 
male line. 

Next in order among the sons of rare old Hampton comes 
Royal Hampton. Sir J. Blundell Maple’s sire has done well 
throughout his breeding career, and every season he has 
managed to secure a prominent place among the leading 
stallions. This year he ranks with the first ten on the list, 
the excellent total standing to his credit having been won in 
twenty-one races by eleven of his progeny. His chief winners 
are two- and three-year-olds, but it is unfortunate for him that 
Royal Lancer ‘makes a noise’ and Sir Peter Lely was evidently 
overrated, Thanks principally to the efforts of Sinopi and 
Syneros, Royal Hampton’s best son, Marcion, comes out bette 
than ever before ; whilst another Hampton, Ayrshire, comfort- 
ably maintains his position, the best of his young stock being 
the Abeyance filly, Doctrine, Bonnie Scotland, and His Lord- 
ship.! It speaks well for the Duke of Portland’s sire that as 
many as ten of his two-year-olds have won races, whilst, 
barring the actual total of winnings, his figures compare very 
favourably with St. Simon’s. One of the youngest and most 
likely Hampton horses at the stud, Earwig, has made a credit- 
able start with Mundon ; and Pride (by Merry Hampton) has 
also begun well, five of his first crop having earned winning 
brackets. Best Man, who was a really good horse on the turf, 
seems to be making his way to the position he seemed certain 
to fill—Fancy Man, Ichi Ban, and Far Best, amongst others, 
having done sound service on his behalf. He now stands at 
Theakston Hall stud in Yorkshire. 


1 Since this was written Mountain Daisy has added considerably to 
Ayrshire’s score, and Snowberry promises to distinguish himself in the 
future,—Ep, 
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Returning now to the leading stallions on the list, Gallinule 
is next under notice, with a fine record of eighteen winners of 
thirty-four races, value over £19,000. This, it should be men- 
tioned, includes the doings of his stock in Ireland, a very 
important consideration, seeing how well Captain Greer’s sire 
is represented in the Emerald Isle. By far the most successful 
of Isonomy’s sons, Gallinule never fails to furnish some exceed- 
ingly meritorious performers, and this has been about his best 
season in this respect. His daughter Game Chick has cer- 
tainly few superiors among the season’s two-year-olds, and her 
six successes form the nucleus of her sire’s big total. Bella 
Gallina’s solitary victory at Ascot was worth £3700, and other 
good winners by Gallinule, on both sides of the St. George’s 
Channel, are Mount Prospect, Goosander, Happy Bird, and 
Carrigavalla. 

When talking of Isonomy’s sons it is an easy transition 
from Gallinule to Isinglass, who, great racer as he was, is now 
one of the most sought after stallions of the day. His stock 
were extremely successful in 1900, and his latest record suffers 
somewhat by comparison. It stands nine winners of fifteen 
races, value £6265, less than half his preceding total. Neither 
Veles nor the broken-winded Star Shoot—sold to America— 
redeemed their two-year-old promise, although the first named 
appears as Isinglass’s most lucrative winner this season. His 
two-year-old Glass Jug comes next, and then Transparency and 
Sweet Sounds, Common (who goes to stand in France for a 
season) has no ‘ten-thousand pounder’ such as Osbech placed 
to his credit last year, but, for all that, his record is fairly 
good, eight of his get having won eleven races worth £4150. 
Ravensbury’s figures show the expected improvement this year, 
and remaining scions of Isonomy to earn distinction are 
Prisoner, Satiety (now abroad), Bonnet Rouge, Janissary, and 
the defunct Isobar. 

Some stallions meet with greater success after their death 
than during their existence. Of this we have not wanted for 
examples this year, perhaps the most striking instance being 
that of Friar’s Balsam. The son of Hermit was far from being 
a conspicuous success at the stud, and his death failed to occa- 
sion much regret among breeders. This season, however, the 
performances of that splendid filly Sterling Balm have put an 
entirely different complexion upon things, and had the ever- 
unfortunate Friar’s Balsam survived he would certainly have 
been in keen demand during the approaching covering season. 
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Good judges are unanimous in classing Sterling Balm among 
the best of her age, and her four victories were worth collec- 
tively £3651. Seven others by Friar’s Balsam have won races 
this season. We have a second instance of the same irony of 
fate in Florentine, whose owner, Mr. Henry Waring, has now 
some reason to revile the general ‘cussedness’ of things. For 
the past nine or ten years the son of Robert the Devil had got 
a goodly number of minor winners every season, but, some- 
what disgusted at the lack of patronage accorded him, Mr. 
Waring had him destroyed last year. A few months later the 
proprietor of the Beenham Stud had the grim satisfaction of 
seeing Florentine’s progeny register undoubtedly his best season. 
Among his seven winners are the two valuable two-year-olds 
Punctilio and Frank Ash. 

Another defunct sire standing very high on the list is the 
American Domino, whose handsome daughter, Cap and Bells II., 
carried off the Oaks with so much ease. His other winners in 
this country this season are Olympian, Noonday II., and Running 
Stream, but they do not include his son, Disguise II. His total 
of £6942 goes to swell the figures of the Touchstone male line. 
Mention of Domino brings us, of course, right on to the subject 
of American bloodstock, which has been so much in evidence 
in recent seasons on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. One would 
have hesitated to predict the same success for Watercress in 
this country as he has achieved in the United States, but, be 
that as it may, the fine display of his children under Jockey 
Club Rules this season would certainly suggest that his ex- 
patriation was a big loss to English breeders, the more especially 
as good sons of Springfield are now very scarce here. Water- 
cress’s winners include such as Elizabeth M., Omaha II., 
Watertower and Watershed, and his aggregate of winnings 
amounts to £5411. Other horses exported to America from 
this country who have now sent us back winners this season 
are Galore, Bassetlaw, Simon Magus, St. Andrew, Goldfinch, 
The Sailor Prince, and Juvenal (sire of Chacornac). 

Of the sires actually bred on American soil Domino is 
immediately followed by the also defunct Hanover, whose chief 
successes are David Garrick and Holstein. Hanover headed 
the list of winning sires in the United States for six successive 
seasons, and is directly descended in the male line from Glencoe. 
Next to Hanover we have Sir Dixon, the sire of Kilmarnock II. 
and Sweet Dixie. By Billet out of a sister to Iroquois, this 
horse is of the Blacklock family. Henry of Navarre, another 
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famous American racer, has been well represented by the Mount 
Vernon and Shibboleth fillies, and he traces back, through 
Leamington, to Sir Hercules and Whalebone. Sensation who, 
it will be recalled, was second two seasons back to Orme, now 
holds his lowest position in this country since 1896; whiist 
Kingston, for whom King’s Courier won high honours last season, 
can this year claim the smart two-year-old Kearsage as the best 
of his get. Americus, Riley, Himyar, Hayden Edwards, and 
Pontiac are other Americans with winners of over £500; and 
now we may pass to the imported Australasians. First among 
these—only naturally, perhaps, considering the exceptional 
chances he has enjoyed at Welbeck—comes Carbine, whose 
total of over £6000 is principally contributed to by Bistonian, 
Carabine, Pistol, Semper Vigilans, and Mannlicher. Fowling 
Piece, rather unluckily beaten by Glass Jug, may very likely 
do great things for him next season. After the world-famed 
son of Musket comes The Australian Peer, thanks, of course, to 
Australian Star’s two victories. Old Trenton’s figures are bad, 
and he is not destined, I fear, to repeat his great Australian 
triumphs in his new home, 

Melton has failed fully to maintain his last season’s astonish- 
ing success, though his present record, seven winners of close 
on £6000, is by no means unsatisfactory. Orme, too, does 
not rank so high as in revent seasons, but here again no real 
fault can be found, his winners including the record-priced 
two-year-old Duke of Westminster, who has yet to be beaten. 
Even without Eager’s doughty assistance, Enthusiast enjoys a 
prominent place on the list, and other well-tried stallions who 
emerge with credit from the season are Rightaway (the best of 
Wisdom’s sons), Amphion, Orvieto, Crafton, Kendal (now in 
the Argentine), and fine old Bend Or. The disappointing 
Minting deserves mention as the sire of the Middle Park Plate 
winner, Minstead ; whilst Milford has made a promising start 
to his stud career. 

In conclusion, it should be explained that all winnings 
‘mentioned in this article are inclusive of racing in Ireland, and 
in the cases of dead-heats the stakes, of course, are halved. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided 
among the following competitors : Mr. J.C. Crowley, Croydon ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill ; 
Mrs. Harcourt Coates, Salisbury ; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Tedding- 
ton; Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Mr. J. C. L. Le Maire, Teddington; Mr. J. D. P. Goodwin, 
Camborne ; Miss Broughtoa, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.; and 
Mrs. Barnard, Brixton. Original drawings have been sent to a 
number of other competitors. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HEN PHEASANT SITTING IN A BROCOLI BED 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. C. Crowley, Crovdon 


AN ENGLISH PARTRIDGE ON HER NEST 
Photograph taken by Mr W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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TOTTENHAM HOTSPURS v. SOUTHAMPTON, SEPTEMBER 28, 1901 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. R. Prior, Muswell Hill, N. 


~ 
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THE PADDOCK. YOUGHAL STEEPLECHASES, CO. CORK, AUGUST IGOI 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Harcourt Coates, Salishury 
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DEER IN BUSHEY PARK 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


LEANDER EIGHT. WINNERS OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP, HENLEY 1901 
Photograph taken by Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen College, Oxford 


~ J . 
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THE LLANGIBBY HOUNDS GOING TO THE MEET 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. C, L. Le Maire, Teddington 


RATS ! 
Photograph taken by Mr. J, D. P. Goodwin, Camborne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


AN AWKWARD PLACE FOR THE BALL 


Photograph taken by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


OTTER HUNTING ON THE RIVER WEY, NEAR FARNHAM, SURREY 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Barnard, Brixton, S.W. 
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MR. C. E. ANTON AFTER A DRIVE 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. M. £. Machado, Shanghai 


CLEVER DOGS 


Photograph taken by Mr. H. Moser, Sway, Hampshire 
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LINGFIELD PARK MEETING, OCT, 19, I901. THE PHEASANT MID-WEIGHT HANDICAP 
Mr. B. Gottschalk’s Emily Melton, G. McCall up, 1; Mr. R. Platt’s Spring Meeting, J. Rieff up, 2 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. Rk. Prior, Muswell Hill, N. 


BEAR SHOCOTING IN CASHMIR. SHIKARIS SKINNING A LARGE BLACK BEAR 


Photograph taken by Captain Henry G. Young, 10th Bengal Lancers, Nowshera 
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CLAY PIGEON SHOOTING FROM THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. ‘MAGNIFICENT’ 


Photograph taken by Surgeon Herbert R. H. Denny, H.M.S, ‘ Magnificent,’ Channel 
Squadron 


DIVING FOR MONEY AT ST. VINCENT, C.V. 


Photograph taken by Mr. R. H. Campbell, Trinity College, Cambridge 
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THE OPENING MEET OF THE BARNSTAPLE STAGHOUNDS AT YOULSTON OLD PARK 
UNDER THE JOINT MASTERSHIP OF MR. ARUNDELL CLARKE AND 
CAPTAIN EWING PATERSON 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. F. Windsor, Barnstaple 


CALCUTTA RACE COURSE, CHRISTMAS MEETING 1900 


Photograph taken by Mr, A. R. Thompson, Ashdale, Stamford 
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MACKEREL FISHING. TENBY 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


GRASMERE SPORTS, AUGUST 22, I90I1. WATCHING THE GUIDES’ RACE FROM 
THE BOTTOM OF SILVERHORN 


Photograph taken by Mr. R. OC. N. Deane, Southport 
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1, BRAID PLAYING A CLEEK SHOT IN A MATCH AGAINST T. KINNELL OF NORWICH 
ON THE HUNSTANTON GOLF COURSE, AUGUST 28, IgOI 


Photograph taken bv the Rev. C. E. Carnegie, St. Michael's College, Tenbury 


CAMP SPORTS AT MARIBOGO, BRITISH BECHUANALAND 
KAFFIR BOYS’ RACE 


Photograph taken by Captain A. Lee, 1st Border Regiment, 
Brampton, Cumberland 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDEs’ Santoi is a remarkable instance of an 
animal coming unexpectedly to the front. The son of Queen’s 
Birthday and Merry Wife was bought at the Doncaster Sales for 
a hundred and ninety guineas, and the purchaser can have little 
suspected that for such a modest sum he had secured the winner 
of the Ascot Cup! As a two-year-old Santoi ran seven times and 
won only a couple of little nurseries, nor was much apparently 
thought of him next season, when he came out for a hundred 
pound race at Sandown, and, starting at 10 to 1 in a field of 
nine, won by a short head. But he was distinctly on the up 
line. The Brighton Cup fell to him, he carried off the Lewes 
Handicap by half a dozen lengths from Spectrum, the four- 
year-old having only 8 st. 1 lb. to carry, whilst he, a three-year- 
old, carried 8 st. 2 lb., and in the Free Handicap at the Houghton 
Meeting he was also successful, receiving 7 |b. from Sonatura and 
20 lb. from Disguise II., who was beaten by eight lengths. When 
he came out this year Santoi was therefore naturally expected to 
distinguish himself, and he did so by winning the Kempton Park 
Jubilee from Caiman, to whom he was giving 4 lb., with Alvescot 
in receipt of 26 lb., third ; he gave Rambling Katie 3 st. less 2 Ib. 
and beat her by a length and a half in the Whitsuntide Handi- 
cap at Hurst Park, and then carried off the Ascot Gold Cup; 
since which time, however, he has failed to add to his score, 
his defeat by King’s Courier in the Jockey Club Cup being one 
of many disasters which make the late Houghton Meeting so 
distressing a recollection. Of the other pictures this month 
there is little to be said, as they explain themselves. ‘The 
Rivals’ shows an incident in a story that has repeated itself 
from the earliest times and is likely to do so till time is no 
more. ‘ Retrieved’ exhibits the recovery of a wounded duck, 
and the other illustration is a reproduction of one of Mr. Blinks’ 
popular sketches from the hunting-field. 
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NOTES 


BY “RAPTER’ 


I mAy take the opportunity of drawing attention to the fact 
that I hope next year to publish what I think will be a particu- 
larly interesting series of papers, dealing with various sports 
by acknowledged masters of them. The list is not absolutely 
complete, two or three of those whose articles I hope to obtain 
not having so far absolutely promised contributions, for I 
am anxious that these papers should be from the very best 
authorities. Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, however, has kindly under- 
taken to lead off in January with Motors and Motoring, to which 
he has devoted so much attention. Fishing will be treated by 
Lord Granby, who will also deal with Shooting. Mr. R. E. 
Foster is writing an article on Football. Lord Hawke has 
promised Cricket for the May number. Mr. John Scott- 
Montagu, a master of the art and craft of Wild-fowling, will 
contribute on that subject; Mr. Horace Hutchinson, an ex- 
champion, on Golf, and I hope that other sports will be equally 
well represented. I have been endeavouring to induce Lord 
Rosebery to write something about Racing, but have not been 
fortunate in obtaining more than the reply that he does not 
like to pledge himself to anything that he may not be able to 
fulfil, but that if he possibly can he will do so, which J] am 
afraid leaves a very vague hope; but Lord Ellesmere, whose 
article ‘Concerning Stewards’ attracted so much attention a 
few months since, has kindly consented to write another, and if 
I am not much mistaken the series will be a remarkable one. 


Many rather poor stories are described by their narrators as 
‘the funniest thing I ever heard in my life,’ and I always try to 
avoid superlatives ; but really I have never known anything of 
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the sort funnier than the following: A great friend of mine 
and of this magazine is one of the most prominent owners of 
horses now supporting the Turf. I suppose I had better not 
mention names, but I may say that he has won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Derby, St. Leger, all the three Ten Thousand 
Pound races, and naturally many others ; but it happens that 
bad luck often follows good, and last year he appears in the 
list of winning owners with only one single race to his credit 
worth just over £200. He owns many horses, enters them 
very freely, and those who know anything of racing will be 
able to judge how much his stable was likely to have cost 
him last year for training, entrance fees, forfeits, travelling, 
and other expenses incidental to the sport. The other day, 
however, a demand came to him from the Income Tax collector 
for a return of ‘his profits on racing’! The idea struck him as 
so humorous in the circumstances that he took the trouble to 
calculate what he had spent on his horses for the year, including 
Heath Tax, &c., to set against the two hundred pounds on the 
other side of the account. The local light of the Income Tax 
Office studied the return, no doubt pondered over it deeply, 
and presently replied that he ‘could not accept the statement, as 
the number of races won seemed disproportionate to the number 
of entries, It was, in fact, horribly disproportionate ; but the 
figures were none the less true. My friend could only reply by 
an assertion of their accuracy, and at first it appeared that he 
would have had to attend before the Commissioners and explain 
why he (having incidentally been with his regiment in South 
Africa) had not made a profit, of 10 per cent. or so at any rate, 
on his expenditure ; but there seems to have been some one in 
the department who understood that owners have good years 
and bad ones—sometimes very bad indeed—and that racing is 
not strictly a commercial transaction which shows a set profit 
year by year ; so my friend is not to be examined. 


The feature of the year’s racing has been the way in which 
the most prominent horses have gone up and gone down. 
After the Ascot Cup, Santoi was accepted as a great horse, or at 
any rate something approaching to it ; but he failed to give the 
weight away in the Great Yorkshire Handicap, Epsom Lad beat 
him at Kempton, and to the general amazement he went down 
before King’s Courier at Newmarket, so that he is regarded as 
having fallen from his high estate. As for the three-year-olds, 
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One after another had been proclaimed the best of the year till 
Osboch, having beaten Doricles (who had beaten Volodyovski) 
and Pietermaritzburg, was supposed to hold supremacy. But 
Watershed beat him in the Cambridgeshire at even weights, and 
Revenue was generally elevated to the chief position, until he in 
turn, failing to give weight to the very moderate Royal Summons, 
was also deposed. So it has been with the two-year-olds. 
Lavengro, Royal Lancer, Sceptre, Ard Patrick, Game Chick, have 
all in turn been for a time accepted as the best, and now Duke 
of Westminster is supposed to stand at the top of the list, which 
might or might not have been the case had he run more than 
twice ; though doubtless there is good reason to accept him as 
something out of the common, or John Porter would not have 
been a party to his purchase for 21,000 guineas. Of the three- 
year-olds, to return to them, I suppose Volodyovski is the best ; 
and he affords an example of the extremely narrow margin 
which exists between victory and defeat. Had two short heads 
and one short neck been in his favour instead of against him, he 
would just have obtained inclusion into the list of horses that 
have won over {20,000 in stakes, and that have done so, more- 
over, in their first two seasons. He has actually won just under 
£12,000, the short head by which he failed in the Coventry Stakes 
last year, in the Hurst Park Lennox Stakes last August, and his 
unlucky next defeat in the St. Leger, made a difference of {go000 
less only £410. 

Years ago, by the way, what had won a race seems to have 
been decided in highly arbitrary fashion. In an old Sorting 
Magazine, dated exactly a century since, | come upon the 
following: ‘ Mr. Concannon’s eagerness to proclaim his horse, 
Sir Harry, the winner, created great confusion on the course at 
Brighton. Though in the necessary uproar and exclamation 
attending the horses’ coming in the voice of cool reason can 
scarcely be expected to be heard, yet we would recommend to 
the sporting world to adopt some regulation preventing any 
horse being declared winner until decided by the Clerk of the 
Course.’ This is rather startling, for the description seems to 
imply that after a close finish each of the owners shouted that 
his horse had won; and I suppose the owner who shouted 
loudest got the race ? 


In this same old magazine | came upon an article which 
enables me to answer the question of a correspondent. A 
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couple of months back I published some criticisms by a good 
West-Country sportsman on the proper use of sporting phrase- 
ology, and remarked that special terms were also used with 
regard to the carving of various birds and beasts which for the 
most part come under the head of game ; and a correspondent 
wrote to ask if I would quote these expressions. My old magazine 
gives a table of what it calls ‘the different carving terms used at 
sporting tables of elegance,’ and from this it appears that nothing 
was ‘carved.’ The correct phrases were, to ‘cut up’ a turkey, 
‘rear’ a goose, ‘unlace’ a hare or rabbit, ‘ wing’ a partridge or 
quail, ‘allay ’ a pheasant or teal, ‘dismember ’ a heron, ‘thigh’ 
a woodcock, ‘display’ a crane and ‘lift’ a swan. Personally I 
have never tried swan, crane, or heron, but if there were much 
lifting, displaying and dismembering, I should imagine that our 
forefathers must have had exceedingly robust appetites, and 
this view is supported by the fact that these delicacies are not 
now found on bills of fare. 


The success of Epsom Lad, the near approach to success of 
Black Sand in the Cesarewitch, and the doings of other horses 


in what is called at Newmarket the South American Stable, has 
naturally attracted attention to the trainer, Leandro Alvarez, 
about whom various inaccurate accounts have been published. A 
correspondent is good enough to send me some interesting 
particulars, from which it appears that Alvarez is an Argentine 
by birth, and the son of one of the best jockeys that Buenos 
Ayres has ever known—no small thing to say when it is 
remembered that every Argentine is a born horseman and 
racing the chief pastime of the country. As far back as 1869 
the elder Alvarez was famous both as jockey and trainer, and 
did great things with an animal called El Gauchito, perhaps the 
best horse ever sent from England to the River Plate. My 
correspondent is not certain about El Gauchito’s pedigree, but 
believes him to have been a son of Newminster, born in 1864 
or 1865, a very late foal, disposed of for a small sum at a 
yearling sale. Notwithstanding that he was insignificant in 
appearance this horse won a great number of races, carrying 
extraordinary weights. over all distances from six furlongs to 
two miles and a half ; though it must be remembered that his 
opponents were for the most part half-breds or native horses, 
who would not be likely to stand much chance with a son of 
the St. Leger winner of 1851. El Gauchito was ridden in all his 
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races by the elder Alvarez, and at any rate some of those who 
tried conclusions with him were imported from England. A half- 
bred called El Raveoso, regarded as the speediest animal ever 
known in Buenos Ayres, and credited with having runa thousand 
metres in a minute, was matched against El Gauchito, who 
polished him off over this short course, and soon afterwards had 
all the best of an animal, well known in England in the sixties, 
called Old Warden, over a mile and a half. Mr, Welshman, the 
owner of Old Warden, was not satisfied, excusing his horse on 
the grounds that it was not acclimatised ; so another match was 
made, and run on a day when nearly half the course was under 
water, a circumstance supposed to be all in favour of Mr. 
Welshman’s horse ; but El Gauchito won more easily than on 
the first occasion, and was soon after sent as a present to the 
Emperor of Brazil. 


The elder Alvarez was known throughout the country as 
El Brujo (The Wizard). About six years ago my correspondent 
saw Alvarez riding the favourite in the biggest race of the year, 
called the ‘Grand Premium of Honour.’ The old jockey was 
then quite seventy years old. The younger Alvarez, now in 
England, was never considered first rate as a jockey, but always 
had the reputation of being an excellent trainer, a reputation 
which he certainly seems to have deserved. The first two sons 
of Ormonde that ran in the Argentine were both trained by 
Leandro Alvarez, neither fulfilling the high expectations formed 
of them, but the better of the pair, Lowland Boy, unfortunately 
died during its two-year-old career. Gomez, it may be added, 
was taught most of what he knows about riding by the elder 
Alvarez. The most famous jockey in South America since the 
elder Alvarez retired is a negro hunchback, Isabelino Diaz by 
name, whose mounts are as strongly fancied by the Argentine 
public as those of Archer used to be here in his best day. Diaz 
is said to look a very extraordinary figure on a horse, but it is 
estimated that he is 6 lb. better than the best of his rivals. 
Among the English horses that have been sent to Argentina was 
the notorious Phoenix, whose defeat at Epsom by an animal 
called Paul’s Cray led to such an exciting scene, his rider, the 
late James Goater, being actually in peril of his life at the hands 
of the mob, who were convinced that he had stopped his mount. 
About this there was no difference of opinion ; but Goater, in 
talking to those he was not in the least likely to deceive, always 
maintained that in this case he was wrongly accused. My 
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informant was that exceedingly astute old trainer, William Day. 
‘TI won't tell you I have never stopped horses,’ Goater said to 
him, ‘because you would know different, but I did my best to 
win on Phoenix.’ 


A well-known, highly popular and esteemed K.C., who was 
once rather fond of racing, and seemed likely to devote a good 
deal of time to it, told me why he had given up his pursuit of the 
Turf, and the story is, I think, both entertaining and instructive. 
A near relation of his had some horses in the stable of one of 
the shrewdest and cleverest of trainers, one of the comparatively 
small minority who are able to ascertain a horse’s chances by 
trying him; for in the majority of cases, according to my 
experience, I find that when trainers gallop their horses they 
are frequently no wiser than they were before, and much more 
frequently still arrive at totally incorrect conclusions. On a 
certain day two horses belonging to my K.C.’s relation were 
going to run at Sandown. One of them, a two-year-old, whom 
we will call Pear Tree, was believed by his trainer to be an 
absolute certainty ; the other one, the Cormorant, was regarded 
as having no chance, and was, indeed, sent for the edification of 
the handicapper in the hope that his decisive failure would 
lower him in the weights. Travelling down with the K.C. was 
a friend whose devotion to racing was only equalled by his 
ignorance of everything connected with it. He went whenever 
it was possible, and the more he saw and read the less he under- 
stood—not a few race-goers are like that. 


The conversation in the railway carriage naturally turned 
on what was going to win. Various suggestions were hazarded, 
but the K.C. as the recipient of stable secrets did not feel that 
he was at liberty to divulge what he knew. Nevertheless he 
did not quite like to let his friend blunder about wholly in the 
dark, and when two or three probable winners of the two-year- 
old race had been mentioned, and the friend was found to be 
favouring some impossible beast, the K.C. casually observed that 
perhaps Pear Tree had some sort of chance. ‘Oh, no,’ the 
other exclaimed, ‘that’s a wretched animal and can’t possibly 
win! It must be one of the worst brutes in training, nothing 
would make me back that; but I expect the stable will win 
a race in the afternoon, and that is with the Cormorant. I 
believe he is a real good horse, and he is simply thrown into 
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the handicap—ought to have had 1o lb. more at least. I 
think he is the good thing of the day!’ The K.C. was 
sorry for his friend, but, as already observed, did not feel 
justified in saying what he knew, and perhaps considered, 
moreover, that if the. very confident gentleman burnt his 
fingers it might not improbably be good for him in the long 
run; so he merely replied that he had never thought the 
Cormorant was that sort of horse, and should be surprised if he 
made much show. Pear Tree in due time went to post. The 
fact that he was expected to win became generally known, as 
such secrets generally do, and he started a strong favourite ; to 
be, however, hopelessly beaten, to the intense astonishment of 
his friends. Cormorant’s race came on for decision, and if I 
were writing a story instead of relating facts I should probably 
say that he won in a canter. He did not quite do this, but he 
squeezed home by a short head, his friends being even more 
amazed than they had been by his stable companion’s defeat. 
‘What did I tell you ?’ the ignorant enthusiast remarked to the 
KC. when they met. ‘They are wonderful people in that 
stable! They made every one back a brute like Pear Tree, told 
people that they didn’t fancy Cormorant and got 100 to 8 
about him in a field of seven. That is business!’ The K.C., 
who knew how much money had gone on Pear Tree, and that 
Cormorant had not been backed for a shilling, pondered on the 
events of the afternoon and came to the conclusion that racing 
was no game for him. If this was what happened when he 
really knew the deliberate conclusions of one of the very 
cleverest trainers of the day, what were his prospects of finding 
winners when the information that reached him had filtered 
through half a dozen other people, some who knew no more 
about it than his triumphant friend, and others deliberately 
bent, perhaps, on leading their acquaintances astray ? And the 
K.C. gave up racing. 


By the merest accident I am able to answer another query 
that was put to me by a correspondent quite a year since. He 
wanted to know what sort of a game ‘ Biribi’ was, and I could 
not reply, not having ever heard of it, nor could I meet any 
one who had. But oddly enough the other day I chanced to 
be reading a novel by Paul de Kock called ‘Sans Cravate,’ and 
there I lighted on a description. Sans Cravate was the nick- 
name of one of three young commissionaires, and it is another 
of them that speaks. 
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‘ Biribi ?—Je vais te le faire, ¢a se joue rien qu’avec trois cartes . .. comme 
ca...Tune d’elles sera biribi.... Tiens!... c'est l’as de ceur. Il 
s'agit seulement, pour gagner, de deviner oi est le biribi. Mais la malice du 
croupier consiste 4 vous faire voir 4 chaque instant le dessous des cartes, et 
biribi est toujours dessous ; ensuite il place et déplace ses cartes de maniére 
4 ce que vous croyiez l’avoir suivi des yeux. .. . Tiens, comme ca . . . suis 
bien l’as de coeur . . . suis-letoujours . . . sais tu laquelle des trois est biribi, 
a présent ? 

Sans cravate, qui n’a pas perdu les cartes de vue, pose la main sur l’une 
d’elles en disant : 

‘L’as de cceur est 1a. 

Combien paries-tu ? 

‘Un canon. 

‘C'est dit. 

Jean Ficelle retourne la carte et montre, aux regards étonnés de son 
camarade, que celle qu'il a désignée n’est pas biribi. 

‘ Sans-cravate est stupéfait. Jean Ficelle recommence deux fois le coup ; 
Sans-cravate perd encore deux canons. II s’écrie: 

‘ Tues donc sorcier ? 

‘Eh non! Mais tu ne vois pas, quand je fais passer les cartes d’une 
place a une autre, que je jette toujours celle de dessus en ayant l’air de lancer 
celle de dessous. . . . Voila comme on refait le paysan, qui croit n’avoir pas 
perdu de vue biribi. Mais si par hasard le pigeon a deviné juste, au moment 
ouil va mettre son argent sur la carte qui est vraiment biribi, un compére est 
14 qui lui dit tout bas : Pas celle-la, mon homme. I’autre 4 gauche ; j’en suis 
sir, etla preuve, c’est que je pose cent sous dessus. Le paysan se laisse 
persuader par l’assurance du compére, il pose ot celui-ci a mis cing francs, et 
il est fumé.’ 


Biribi, in fact, is the familiar three-card trick. 


I have never quite understood why it is that a low-skimming 
pheasant is so hard to hit; but one often sees these birds 
missed by really good shots who make excellent practice at 
rocketers. Perhaps one judges distance badly, and is also 
deceived by the pace of a skimming bird ; and it may likewise 
be that there is some hesitation in shooting at him because a 
man pauses to recollect where the rest of the party are 
placed, and to make quite sure that there is not a stop, or a 
labourer at work, or a road, so that he may be quite sure of 
firing with safety. I suppose that the famous Colonel Hawker 
and other notable shots of former generations never shot a 
really high pheasant! Their marvellous records of kills to 
cartridges would in all probability have been less astonishing— 
I ought not to say ‘kills to cartridges,’ but rather kills to 
discharges, seeing that cartridges were not invented—if they 
had shot under modern conditions. 
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ALL CeoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Mr. Joun Hart, 6 ARUNDEL 
STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 


SPORTING RIFLES. THE DUAL RIFLE. 


A New High Velocity Double Rifle. Shooting guaranteed abso- 
lutely correct to 500 yards. See the very high scoring made 


at Bisley, 1900. 


In all bores, best quality only. 


“A double-barrelled Lieut. Ranken’s score, 
rifle which will make good SS ~ 89 out of H.P.S. 49, 
shooting at 500 yards i in our opinion, a ~~ S at 500 wards, 
great novelty, and one conferring great honour == 7 2 feet buil’s-eye, 
on the Edinburgh gunmaker who worked it S 8 sho-s 
out.”—Arms and Explosives, Aug. 1, 1900. — S right and le;t. 
These rifles tested at Bisley, certainly gave 
excellent results.”— Field, Aug. 25, 1900. 
‘*The scores made py 500 yards ek highly for the effectiveness 
of the rifle.”"—Land and Water, July 28, 1900. 


MAGNAUGHTON, Gunmaker, Edinburgh and Perth. 
Gun Fitting a speciality. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S FIELD GLASSES 


By aaes, GOERZ AND ROSS. 


Points . . . High Power. Big F Field. Portability. 


PRICES. 
3 Magnifications (Goerz) HA ND 
Ditto (Goerz) 3 
Ditto (Zeiss) é CA MERA Ss 
Ditto (Goerz) 
Ditto (Zeiss) A 
Ditto Zeiss) SPECIALITE. 


Ditto (Goerz) 
THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC 0, 106 & 108 Regent St, W.; and at 54 = E.C. 


“POCKET EDITIONS ‘OF ‘STANDARD 


size, | THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 
Thinnest Paper 7 The Waverley Novels. Complete in 25 Volumes. The whole set of 
(Royal India). | Scott’s Novels occupies a space of only 15inches in a bookcase; cloth extra, 
Largest Type ».| With Frontispiece, 2/- net ; half-bound leather boards, four illustrations, 2/6 net ; 
ng Primer). “| limp leather, four Illustrations, 3/- net ; leather boards, 3/6 net. 


Th THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 
COMPLETE IN |* Twelve Pocket Volumes. Now Ready. (1) Pickwick Papers; (2) 
ONE VOLUME s<| Nicholas Nickleby ; (3) Oliver Twist and Sketches by Boz ; (4) Old Curiosity 
and Unabridged. |... Shop; (5) Martin Chuzzlewit ; (6) Barnaby Rudge ; (7) Dombey and Son ; (8) David 
yi Copperfield ; (9) American Notes and A Child's History of England; (10) Bleak 
(11) Hard Times and Christmas Books ; (12) Little Dorrit. Cloth extra, 
2/-net; leather limp, with Frontispiece, 2/6 net ; ; leather boards, 3/- net. 


ness and neatness.’ 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 


leg 

‘Marvellous ‘little | 

i ; wat The Complete Works of Thackeray in 14 Unique and Dainty Pocket 

| Volumes. —Published by special arrangement with Messrs. Situ, ELDER & Co, 


The very pattern of | 
a modem Supplied insets, in Handsome Case, from31/6net the set, orthe Volumes separately; 
Morning Post. cloth extra, 2/-net ; leatherlimp, with F rontispiece, 2/6 net ; leather boards, 3/-net. 


and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


‘THOMAS “NELSON SONS, Parkside, Edinburgh ; & NewYork. And all Booksellers. | 
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Messrs. Bell’s New Books 


Illustrated Xmas List Post Free on Application 


Modern Romance of German Court Life and English Military Society. 


KING FRITZS A.D.C. 


By FRANK HIRD 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A.: His Lifeand Works. By A. L. BaLpRY 


With Sixteen Photogravure Plates and about 1oo other Illustrations. With Binding designed b 
Professor VON HERKOMER. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life 


By H. C. MARILLIER. Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with Fifteen Photogravure Plates 
and roo other Illustrations, With Rinding designed by CHRISTOPHER DEAN, 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d, net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. Strutr. With Four Photogravure Plates 


and Fifty-two other Illustrations. With Binding designed by CHRISTOPHER DEAN, 
Small 4to, ros, 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. By Bernuarp 


BERENSON. With Forty-two Illustrations. 


Small 4to, 15s. net. 


LORENZO LOTTO: An Essay in Constructive Art Criticism. By BERNHARD 


BERENSON. Second Edition Revised. With Sixty-four Illustrations, including many Pictures which 
have never before been reproduced, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: Their Associates and 


Successors. By PERCY BATE. With upwards of 1oo Illustrations and Two Photogravure Plates. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. With many new Illustrations, [British Artists Series, 


Vol, I., Small 4to, 21s, net. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON, In Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. 


By LorD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. (Vol. II, in the Press. 


The Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


New Volumes, with Forty Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 5s. net each, 


FRANCIA. By G. C. Wittiamson, Litt.D. | MANTEGNA. By Maup 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scort. REMBRANDT. By Matcoim BELL. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters 


=*~A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity of going deeply into the Study 
‘of Art, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent interest in the works of Great Masters. Each volume con- 
tains a Short sketch of the artist's life; an essay on his art; a list of his chief pictures, &c. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
with Eight Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 

VELASQUEZ 

FRA ANGELICO. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 
WATTEAU. 


Lonpon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent GARDEN. 
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essrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


HE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. 
Author of ‘The Annals of Rural’ Bengal,’ ‘The Old Missionary,’ ‘A History of British 
India,’ &c. By Francis Henry SkRINE, F.S.S., late of H.M. India Civil Service. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations, S8vo, 16s. net. 


AROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen-Consort of George II. and 
sometime Queen-Regent : a Study of her Life and Times. By W. H. Wirkins, M.A., F.S.A. 
Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.’ With 4o Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 
other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


ENRY SCHOMBERG KERR: Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
MaxwELt-Scort of Abbotsford. With 2 Portraits and a Map of the Jesuit Mission on the 
Zambesi, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


ARY RICH (1625-1678), COUNTESS OF WARWICK: Her Family 


and Friends. By CHaRLotTE FELL SmitH. With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


TWO BOOKS BY BISHOP CREIGHTON. 
EMOIR OF SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Bishop of London. With a Preface by Sir Epwarp Grey, 
Bart., M.P. With 3 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and Addresses. By 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 


NDREA MANTEGNA. By Pavut English Edition by 
S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. With 26 
Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, £3 1os. net. 

‘Mr. Kristeller has in this magnificent work placed all the students of Europe under an obligation. . . . The volume 


is of unusual excellence throughout. . . . It will immediately take its position as a classic, and be recognised as the 
standard work on the noble artist of Padua.’—GuarDIAN. 


LAST ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. F. Max M@.ier, K.M. Second Series— 
Essays on the Science of Religion. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ConTENTS.—Forgotten Bibles (1884)—-Ancient Prayers—Indian Fables and Esoteric Buddhism 
(1893)—The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India (1894)—The Kutho-Daw (1895)—Buddha’s Birth 
Place (1898)—Mohammedanism and Christianity (1894)—The Religions of China (1900): 1. Con- 
fucianism: 2. Taoism; 3. Buddhism and Christianity—The Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
(1894)—Why I am not an Agnostic (1894)—Is Man Immortal ? 


FREDERICK THE GREAT ON KINGCRAFT, from the Original 
Manuscript ; with Reminiscences and Turkish Stories By Sir J. WILLIAM WHITTALL, 
President of the British Chamber of Commerce of Turkey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIENTAL CLUB, AND HANOVER SQUARE. By ALExanpDER 


F, Baityiz. With Photogravure Portrait and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 4to, 25s. net, 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantie, Major 


Ist Bucks V.R.C. With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, $8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady Maser Howarp, Author of ‘ The 


Undoing of John Brewster.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. ByS. Levert-YeEats, Author of ‘The Honour of 


Savelli,’ ‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,’ &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Lonpox, New York, anp Bomray. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 


By Sir Watter ArmstRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. Wi 
an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue Raisonnée 
Raeburn’s Works by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery 
Scotland. With Sixty-eight Plates, of which sixty-six are in Photogravure and t 
in Lithographic Facsimile. Large Imperial Quarto. Price £5 5s. net. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. Edited by Dr. H. F. HEtmoit. Wi 
an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R. 
To be completed in eight super-royal octavo volumes. With many Map 
Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Price in Cloth, 15s. n 
per Volume ; or, in Half Morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per Volume. 


Vol. I. PRE-HISTORY : AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEA 


isnowready. With 4 Portraits, 4 Coloured Plates, 14 Full-page Plates, and 4 May 
** A full and complete prospectus will be sent on application, The first volume may be obtain 


on approval. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. With 11 Photogravures and 32 Full-page and Text Illustrations fro 
Original Drawings, specially made for this work by JosEPpH PENNELL. 1 vol. Ios, net. 
The Outlook: ‘A charming narrative, with equally charming pictures.’ 


Uniform with the Above. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 4o Illustrations i 
the Text from Original Drawings. By Jos—EpH PENNELL. 1 vol. tos. net. 
[Second Impressio 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Lancrorp Hinpe# 


M.M. Collector, British East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. With IIlustratio 
from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. fcap. 4to. 15s. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. CunnincHame GraHaM 


Author of ‘ Mogreb el Acksa,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 


FAIRY TALES. 


From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. Translated by H. L. BraEKstap. With 
illustrations by T, KitTELSEN and Eric WERENSKIOLD. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


The Times : ‘ The North is the land of myth, fancy, and saga, and very good are these fairy tales from the Swedish.’ 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste 


and Esthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By Ocravs 
UzaNNE. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by FRANCOIS COURBOIN. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 15s, net. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT. 


By MARGARET BENSON. With Photographs and Illustrations by Madame 
HENRIETTA RONNER. I vol. 3s. 6d. 


The Atheneum: ‘ A dainty volume which will delight those who try to grasp the inner life of beasts and birds, 


Mr. Heinemann’s New Autumn A t List Post Free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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r. Heinemann’s New Books 


MONTE CARLO ANECDOTES 


and Systems of Play 
By V. B., Author of ‘Ten Days at Monte Carlo.’ 1 vol., 2s. 


FICTION. 


A Century of French Romance 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE 


A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, limited to 1000 sets 
Price 7s. 6d. per volume, or £4 4s. for the set of twelve volumes 


HE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpuat. With an 


Introduction by MAURICE HEWLETT. With Four Colours Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL, a 
Photogravure, and Portraits, 


ARMEN; COLOMBA. By Prosper MErimér. With an Introduc- 
tion by ARTHUR SyMONS. With Four Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
To be followed by other Volumes at monthly intervals 
*.* An Illustrated Prospectus on Application 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT, uniform with the Edinburgh 
Edition of the Works of R. L. Stevenson 


ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. Two volumes, 15s. 


New Six-shilling Novels and Stories 
GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 
By GILBert Parker, Author of ‘The Lane That Had No Turning,’ &c. &c. 
One hundred thousand copies sold in seven weeks 


Hall Caine’s New Novel 
THE ETERNAL CITY 
By Ha t Carne, Author of ‘The Christian,’ &c. &c. 


Mrs. Woods’s New Novel 


SONS OF THE SWORD 
By Marcaret L. Woops, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy ’ 


THE (DALLET-DANCER ; and ON GUARD. By MariLpe Serao, Author of ‘The Land of 


JOSEPH i KHASSAN, HALF-CASTE. by A. J. Dawson, Author of § African Nights’ Entertaiament.’ 
SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,’ &c. 

THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. By LioneL LANGTON. 

GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamie Bow es, Author of ‘ The Amazing Lady.’ 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By MaarTen MaartTENs. 

THE GLOWWORM. By May Bateman, Author of ‘ The Altar of Life.’ 

LOVE AND HIS MASK. By Muriet Dowie. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY, 4s. EACH 
A DRONE AND A DREAMER. By Ne son Lioyp, Author of ‘ The Chronic Loafer.’ 
THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. By C. Macoms FLANDRAU. 
Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List Post Free 
Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


THE SPOCK ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONAR 


Consisting of 5336 pp. Imperial! 8vo, 


Is the largest Dictionary published—over 200,000 Words. It is an easier, simpler, 
handier DICTIONARY than any other, and is an ENCYCLOPAEDIA as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range in point Its thoroughly encyclopaedic character. 
of time. The large number and practical character of its illust 

The “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” by combining in one | tions. 
all these special Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double The numerous pictorial illustrations,  althou 
saving, an economy of time and of money. eminently artistic in character, are in no sense me 
_Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quota- | embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate t 
tions. text. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL, 
In 7 Volumes, Cloth, 25s.; Half-bound, 32s. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION.—Egypt and Chaldza. Fourth Edition. Reviseq 


and enlarged by Prof. Maspero, Edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiture. With Ma 
and over 470 Illustrations, including Three Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocc 
gilt edges, 48s. 

This, the fourth of the English Editions of ‘‘ Les Origines,” has been thoroughly revised by the author, who hal 
incorporated into w the results of recent research in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and submitted at the same time th 
theories founded cn these results to a searching criticism. This Work and the two succeeding volumes, it may be safel 
said, are the most important contributions which have ever appeared on the early history of Egypt and Mesopotamia! 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars from 1 to 6°5 Magnitude betwee 
the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and of all Nebuke and Star Clusters in the same region which are visibld 
in Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Téxt by Dr. HERMANN J. KLern. Translated by EpmMunr 
McCuure, M.A., M.R.LA., F.L.S, With Eighteen Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec. brought up to 1900 a 
iar as text is concerned). Revised and enlarged. Imp. 4to, cloth boards, ros. e 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: SOUNDING THE OCEAN OF AIR. Being 


Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE Rorcu, S.B., A.M 
Small post vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. The Machinery of the Universe. Mechanical 
Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. Dotpgar, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s 
College, U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


LITTLE CITIZENS. Written and fully Illustrated by EptrH FarMiLoe. Small 4to, 


cloth boards, 4s. 


Complete in Eighteen Uniform Volumes. Crown 8vo, half-cloth, 
2s. 6d. each. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES, VOLUMES I.-XVIIL, in a Cloth Case, 48s. 


This is the only Complete Edition of Mrs. Ewir g’s Works. The last Two Volumes contain much new matter. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the Old Masters of the XIVth, 
XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 

More than 300 works, dea!'ng exclusively with the events of our Lord’s life, have been chosen from among the 
greatest examples of the Ital:an, German, Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The 
work contains 384 (imperial 4to) pages, and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being separate Plates printed in two 
tints. Half-bound,paste-grain roan, 47s. €d.; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 


“No more sumptuous editwn of the Gospels has ever been produced in English, nor any that approaches this for 
wealth and beauty of illustrations.” —Church Times. 


“* The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly beautiful.”— Queen. 


A Large Variety of Bibles and Prayer Books, in Various Bindings, also a Choice Selection of 
Christmas Cards are on Sale at the Society's Depots. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON : Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BRIGHTON : 129 North Street. 
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OETZMANN &CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road. ) 


“nigger” 60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


¥ 


ve" AM IMMENSE SAVING can be effected 


IN THE COST OF FURNISHING 


by consulting Oetzmann & Co.’s 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Gratis and Post Free. 


Elegant real Dog Toby” Doulton Ware 
. Sterling Silver-mounted Tea Pot, Sugar 
Solid Silver Hair Brush, 


inches pint ... 11 the set of three pieces. 

id I see ” ” 

Hand Mirror to match 17/6 

Hat[Brush.__,, 6/6 17/6 ¥ 

Cloth Brush 6/11 Beer Jugs. ~~ Hot Water Jugs and Coffee Pots Natural or Tortoiseshell Bamboo 
a oth Brus ” to match above: 1 pint, 8/6; 14 pints, 10/6; Folding Whist Table, lined with 
Comb ; = 59 2 pints, 12/9 each. green cloth, 7/6. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


THE BRAVE SONS OF SKYE. By Lieut.-Col. Joun MacInnes. Containing 
the Military Records (compiled from authentic sources) of the Leading Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
Private Soldiers whom ‘ Eilean a Cheo’ has produced, with roo Portraits. Red cloth, 15s. 


THE OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA. A Narrative 
of the Boer War, from the Letters and Journals of Officers of the Regiment, and from other Sources. Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel A. F. MocKLER-FERRYMAN. Boards and cloth back, 2s. 6d. net; limp paper cover, 2s. net. 


THE MILITIA OFFICER’S EXAMINER, from the Rank of Lieutenant to 
Field Officer. By Major H.S. Tompson (late North Staffordshire Regiment). Tenth Edition. Revised and 
Corrected to Date by Captain Lionet Dorin (late Adjutant 3rd Battalion North Staffordshire Regiment). 4s. 6d. 


REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CORPORATION OF 
BEVERLEY. is. 
CLASSIFICATION AND USES OF FINGER PRINTS. By E. R. Henry, 
C.S.I., Assistant Commissioner Metropolitan Police. Canvas boards, 2s. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS of Works of Decorative Art in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and other Collections. Part I1I.: Textile Fabrics and Lace. 1s. 6d. 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF WORKS OF DECORATIVE 
Museum and other Collections. Part IV. Silversmiths’ Work, Jewellery, 
THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, and of Footpaths, and other Rights 
of Way. By Sir Rosert Hunter, M.A. (Second Edition in the Press.) 12s. 6d. 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1901. Preliminary Report and Tables 
= “4 gs rage ang Houses enumerated in England and Wales, and in the Islands of the British Seas on 
pril 1, r90r. 1s. 54d. 
| BAILEY’S INDEX TO ‘THE TIMES.’ Monthly Parts, 3s. each ; Subscription 
for the Year, 30s., Annual Volume, 15s. ; Subscription to Monthly Parts and Annual Volume, 42s. 
ANNUAL VOLUME FOR 1900. Price 15s. 
The volume consists of 1044 pages, containing over 70,000 references, forming a complete and reliable Index to che 
Times from January 1 to December 31, 1899. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Lxvibition, 1900. 


MUSGRAVE’S “Parent 
‘ULSTER’ STOVES 


EFFICIENT AN) RELIABLE HEATERS. HANDSOME IN DESICN. 
NO OVERHEATING. 
WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RE-LICHTING. 
Hi FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 
A EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANACED. DELIVERED FREE. 


Itlustrated Catalogues Free, 


fe MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 97 NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON. 
11 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED 40 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; St. Ann’s Ironworks, BELFAST. 


The King’s Printers’ Announcement 


In consequence of his Majesty having conferred upon the Duke of Cornwall and York the style of Prince of Wales, 
alterati n in certain of the prayers in the Book of Common Prayer becomes necessary. Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
have, in their capacity of ris Majesty's printers, been commanded to amend the passages in the Morning and Evening 
Services, the Litany, and the Ordering of Deacons where the Duke of York’s name is mzntioned, as well as carry out 
Certain al erations in the Accession Se:vice. Copies of the complete amended book are now ready. 


THE KING’S PRINTERS’ EDITIONS 


PRAYER BOOKS AND PRAYER AND HYMN BOOKS, with 
the Amended Forms of Prayers for his Most Gracious Majesty King Edward the Seventh, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Royal Family. 

In a large variety of styles of Handsome Bindings. 


THE LANDSCAPE BIBLE, with Fifty Illustrations in Colour (based upon 


Phot -graphs) of Piaces, Cities, and Scenes in Egypt and the Holy Land. Each Illustration is specially described by 
a traveller of ex erience acquainted with Egypt and Syria. Two Editions: Ruby 24mo. Text Bible (size, 54 by 3) 
by 1in.) Pearl 24mo. Reference B.ble (size, 5} by 4 by 1 in.) Prices from 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST ISSUED 
With a Portrait of the General Editor, the late Charlotte M. Yonge 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Issued to foster an intelligent interest in and a love for the Services of the Church in the minds of the young. 
Written in an attractive style well within the comprehension of an average child, 1t explains the several parts of the 
Morning ard Eveniug Church ~ervices in their order. i 
he general editorship of th’s volume was probablv the last work uudertaken by the late Charlotte M. Yonge, and, if 


its object be achieved, her share in it will not be the least important of the many good offices of her most useful life. 
Cloth Boards, Gilt Edges, 1s. 6d. 


Church Times—‘ Admirably written. 


. . We can warmly commend this attractive volume.’ 
NEW FINE ART BOOK. Oblong 4to 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. Thirty-two 


Photographs printed in Sepia upon Art Paper. Giving the Choicest Views of this Country’s Cathedrals. Each View 
briefly described. Bound in Duplex Art Cloth, Boards, Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, His Majesty’s Printers, Great New St., London, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR DEPARTMENT. 


PORTABLE BUILDING CO., LTD., 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. FYLDE STEAM JOINERY WORKS, FLEETWOOD, 


AND 
46, MARKET ST., MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturers of all classes of Portable 
Buildings for Home and Abroad, Bunga- 
lows, Conservatories, Greenhouses, Stables, 
Estate Requisites, &c. 
Intending Purchasers waited upon by our Representatives 
Free of Charge. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS & ESTIMATES PREPARED TO?SUIT 
erected for the Rt. Hon. Lord Rookwood, Harlow. Profusely Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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‘SINGER’ 


BICYCLE & TRICYCLES. 
THE NEW CENTURY SENSATION. 


SINGER’ 
CYCLES 


ARE HICHEST GRADE ONLY. 


Lists, Testimonials and Interesting Booklets free on 
this Magazine. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: : 


SINGER CYCLE CO. LTD. COVENTRY. 


London Depot: 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 


Motor Cycles can be tried by appointment at 
COVENTRY or LONDON. 


FOOTBALLS. 


5/6 6/6 7/6 


Useo Rovan Srapits, ay 
i HER MAJESTYS CAVALRY, 400 
Hunting ESTABLISHMENTS: 
“You Can 
nothing better “than the Saddle Soap made | 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. If your gi 


lreats it properly & uses the Soap according-o dif- 
ection harness will always look THE | 


(BRECKNELT. TURNER. & LTD. 


HAYMAMKET. 


ALCOHOLIC 
EXGESS 


Completely conquered, controlled and eradicated, 
without restraint at patient’s own home by “ TAC- 
QUARU” Specific Treatment (Turvey’s method). 
Testimonials received from officials of LONDON 
DIOCESAN BRANCH OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Write in confidence, or call—The Medical Super- 
intendent, “TACQUARU” 49 Amberley 
House, Norf2lk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TABLE TENNIS 


2/6 3/6 4/6 


8/6 9/6 10/6 


Please send for Price 
List to 


5/6 6/6 7/6 
8/6 9/6 10/6 


FREE BY POST. 


PORTABLE WOOD AND IRON SHOOTING 
BOXES, STABLES, COACH-HOUSES, 
HARNESS ROOMS, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars on application. 


KENNELS, POULTRY HOUSES, KENNEL 
RAILINC, AND FENCING FOR 
ENCLOSING POULTRY, PHEASANTS, &c. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LtTp., 
Manufacturers, NORWICH. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Kennel and 


Poultry Appliances Free. Special Estimates on receipt of full particulars of requirements. 
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J. DAVENPORT, 20 Eldon St., South Place, Finsbury, London. 
KENNEL RAILING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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SEAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, 


CROFTON-ON-THE-=SOLENT, HANTS. 
Residential College for Engineering Students. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND TOOL SHOP. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING; 

MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING; 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 

MINING SCHOOL (Freiberg) ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 

ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE (Coopers Hill), &c. 
Students are also prepared for Universities and London Matriculation. 


The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of practical and theoretical 

instruction, consisting of : 

Engines (2); Mechanical Engineering, Turners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’, and Pattern-Makers’ Work- 
shops; Forge; Foundry; Dynamo Room; Testing Machine, Drawing Office, Four fitted 
Laboratories (Chemical, Electrical (2) and Physical). 

The entire premises are lit by Electric Light, generated by its own special plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of eighty acres, with ample accommodation for all games; 

including golf links, and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are excellent and safe. 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 


Head of the Engineering Section—H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., 
B.Sc. Lond. (Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &c. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 
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"WARE GOTTON! WEAR 


SHOOTING HUNTING FISHING 


Every garment is 
PURE WOOL THROUCHOUT, 
i.e. with 
NO COTTON 
concealed beneath the Woollen Linings. 


A Speciaity— 


(‘ Jaeger’ Tailors for the United Kingdom.) Tailors. 


42 Conduit Street, W. se 


LONDON.’ 


“- Hunting, Hacking, Racing, Polo. 

EXTREME SIMPLICITY AN ORDINARY APPEARANCE. 
Worn and Approved of by Masters of Hounds. 

A ‘wrench’ often not noticed at the time of a ‘ fall,’ the effects being felt later, is due to the foot 
being momentarily held fast by the stirrup adhering to the boot, or to the stiffness of the safety 


bar. The Patent Stirrups, fitted with the revolving thimbles, A to B, entirely obviate this by 
giving the feet INSTANT RELEASE, and thus reducing the danger of a ‘ fall’ to a minimum. 


Absolutely Invaluable for Boys Learning to Ride. 


thimble atc, 208. perpair. MAXWELL, 161 PICCADILLY, W. 


‘SLATERS 


DETECTI VES. WHIPS 
I BASINGHALL bag EC May be hadof allSaddlers. 


TRADE MARK Manufactory, BIRMINGHAM. 
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The ‘ Cloutsham’ Stock 
Sporting 
Sportsmen's Safety Stirrups. 
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EVERY WHERE 


BURROUGHES & WATTS’ 
TABLES. 


PROTECTED BY 3 PATENTS. PERFECT MODELS. 
FOR USE ON THE DINING TABLE. 


PRICES AND SIZES. 
2ft. 6in., £2 15s. 3ft., £3 10s. 4it., £6 6s. 
5ft., £8 8s. 6ft., £10 10s. 


BUY A BILLIARD TABLE ANv KEEP YOUR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


‘Mahogany Tables, Slate Bed, Patent adjusting Legs, Cold-resisting Cushions, 
Genuine Billiard Cloth, 2 Cues, 3 Balls, Marking Board, and Spirit-Level, 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


{SMALL BILLIARD FABLES FOR SMALL ROOMS. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
‘SIZES AS UNDER} 
6ft., 21 Guineas. 7it., 27 Guineas. 8ft., 31 Guineas. 
oft., 39 Guineas. 1oft., 44 Guineas. 


COLD-RESISTING CUSHIONS. ANGLES PERFECT. 


_ BURROUGHES & WATTS, LTD., 19 Soho Square, London, W. 
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‘Christmas, 1901 


and 


At this 


season 
you are pro- 
bably look- 
ing for some- 


thing to buy 


either for a 


MODEL RENAISSANCE. Present oras 


Price £400. an addition 


to your home comfort. The value 
of a Christmas gift lies in its use- 
fulness and power to amuse, 
Nothing could better combine these 


qualities than an olian. 


THE HAZOLIAN forms a per- 
Its 
artistic possibilities are unbounded. 


petual source of enjoyment. 


Its repertory includes the music of 
It 
may be played by you, your family, 


all countries and of all times. 


or your friends, and played in such 
a manner that you endow the music 
with the interpretation and feeling 
which your brain gives to it. 


THE ZOLIAN stands alone. 
No musical instrument which the 
ingenuity of man _ has _ hitherto 
created in any way approaches it. 
There are two main points to note 
about The olian. 


Pr orm ma =i 


1. It supplies a technically 
faultless rendering of any music, 
but allows the player to impart 
individuality. 


2. It may be used as an 
ordinary organ by playing with 
the fingers on the keyboard. 


A visit to our showrooms will, 
however, do more to convince you of 
the capabilities of The olian 
than pages of argument. We par- 
You 
will enjoy hearing The ®olian, 


ticularly invite you to call. 


and the mere fact of your knowing 
what the instrument is will help 
us. 


PRICES from 
£24 to £600. 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue (21) 


| 


will be 
sent on |) 
applica- 
tion. 


Kindly 
mention 
this 


paper. 


GRAND MODEL. 
Price £175. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 


THE AOLIAN 


IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS 


IN LONDON 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


3 


BY USING 


ROWLAND’S 


OIL. 


~ It will prevent it falling off or turning grey, eradicate scurf, promote a luxuriant 
growth, and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and Children’s Hair. 
or Grey Hair, ue Goldem 


For Fair 


acassar Oil. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Cardinal 


THE EsTABLISHED 
Importers of 


Oriental 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE 


108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Carpets 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER. 


ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1845. 


‘For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
Intending Colonists, &c. 


Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Committee of Management: 

Tue Richt Hon. THE EARL OF DUCIE, Chairman. 
Sin NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B., Vice-Chairman. 
Principal: 

Tue Rev. JOHN RB. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 

Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the Principal. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 4, 1902. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


All communications respecting Advertisements 
for the ‘BADMINTON MAGAZINE’ must be 
addressed to MR. JOHN HART, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


INVALUABLE TO SPORTSMEN. 


Real Scotch Whisky of the good old type. 
12 YEARS OLD. 


pozen 4.8 /= sorties. 
DELIVERED FREE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


PENDRED APPLEBEE & CO., HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


Send 4/6 for Sample Bottle. 
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The Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 77. DECEMBER 1901. 


CONTENTS. 
COLOURED PLATES. 


Hunting ..  . Facing page 598 | The Rivals. . Facing page 670 
Retrieved . ‘ 634 | Santoi. A 692 


PAGE 


I. A DESPERATE REMEDY. By SYDNEY FULBROOKE 591 


WINTER SPORT IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 
By G. H. VILLIERS 600 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
MY GILLIE. By HORACE HUTCHINSON 614 
THREE LIONS BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
By CAPTAIN B. R. M. GLOSSOP 621 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ON A YORKSHIRE MOOR. By C. S. SIDNEY 630 
AFTER A MOONLIT NIGHT. By CHRISTOPHER CLOSE 635 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. - 
OUR CORRESPONDENCE GAME. By ANTHONY C. DEANE 643 
A SPORTING EXPERIENCE. By NORMAN PEARSON 648 


A BLACK BEAR HUNT IN NORTHERN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
By ARTHUR P. SILVER 652 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
THOROUGHBREDS IN 1901. By ARTHUR W. COATEN 671 
THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any 
article they wish to offer, before sending the MS. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned 
in case of non-acceptance, The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
c ications should be addressed to the Editor of-THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 21 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Price at which the Badminton Magazine is sold to Booksellers will 
not admit of a discount being given. 


THE “OPEN-AIR’ TREATMENT 


CONSUMPTION 


IS CARRIED OUT AT THE 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL: CONSUMPTION 


HAMPSTEAD. 


Contributions towards the cost are urgently needed, and should be sent to— 
Offices: 414 FITZROY SQUARE, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary 
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EQUITABLE LI LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 


For every £1000 which became a claim in the year 1900 the Society paid, 

on the average, £2295, being more than 2} times the original 
Sums assured. 

No Agents Employed. No Commission Paid. Consequent Large Bonuses. 

Offices: MANSION HOUSE STREET, E.C. 


Write for the recent Report on the Valuation of the Society's Assets and Liabilities, showing 
Strength, Security, Liberality, and Large Bonus Prospects. 


BROWN SON’S 


BOOT PREPARATIONS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


hel all kind 
BOOTS & SHO! 
GLOVESat 


with Speng 
the Botte oe 


MELTONIAN | PARIAN WHITE ROYAL NONPAREIL 
BLACKING For Creaninc WHITE LUTETIAN DE GUICHE 


Boots, SHOES, BELTs, CREAM. Parisian Polish. 
(As Royal Gio vE Ss, IDING | THEBEST FORCLEANING| (FOR VARNISHING DRESS 
BREECHES, AND ALL | anp PoLisHiNG Russian | Boots AND SHOES) IS MORE 


THE Boots Sort, LEATHER AND | BrRowN LEATHER] ELASTIC AND EASIER TO USE 
DuRABLE, AND WATERPROOF. Cawvas Goons. Boots, TENNIS SHOES, &c. THAN ANY OTHER. 


7 CARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C., AND AT 26 RUE BERCERE, PARIS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


{Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


Head Office—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


GRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


‘(Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


4 | ROYAL) OY (7 9 
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HE VIATOR 


s Burberry’s invention for the comfort of 
hose who travel. It is a well-fitting long 
Ister coat, with spare material hidden away 


the skirts, which expands when seated so 
hs to form a double covering to the knees 
nd legs, doing away with the need for 
h rug. 

Made from Burberry-proof Cashmeres 
and Homespuns, it is warm, pro- 
ective, and healthful to wear and 
romparatively light. 


The enlarged and Revised Catalogue 


1901 edition)—100 pages fully illustrated 
of unique and workmanlike designs for Field Sports is available for distribution. Please 
forward address to which your copy is to be sent. 


BURBERRYS 


HOOPER 


For Sixty Years Coachbuilders to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, and for nearly 
Thirty Years to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) 


Coach Builders 


By Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Also to 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Fife. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. 
H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyle. 


Carriages of Best Quality only. 
Highest Workmanship. Finest Materials. 
Exclusive Designs. H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany. 


‘Repairs to Estimate’ a Specialty. H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge. 


54 St. James’s St., vis: London, S.W. 
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PHILANTHROPIC 


(ESTABLISHED OVER HUNDRED YEARS), 
REDHILI, SURREY. 


Patron._HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President.—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


CARPENTER’S SHOP 


Receives the worst type of Juvenile delinquents, and trains them in 
Farm Work and useful Trades. 

Has done upwards of 112 years’ successful work among the outcast 
and depraved. 

Shows 90 per cent. Reclaimed on average of last ten years’ Returns. 

Had an average of 294 lads to provide for last year. 

Has emigrated over 1760 promising Colonists from the Farm School. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


*,* Some remarkable letters have been recently received from many of the old boys now fighting bravely in 
South Africa. 
Bankers.—_LLOYDS BANK, Ltd., 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


A Popular Description of the Farm School, entitled ‘ Saved from the Wreck, with Photographic 
Illustrations, or a copy of the Annual Report, sent on application. 
JOHN TREVARTHEN, Secretary. 
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Support Home Industries. 
Employ British Labour. 


BRYANT 
SPECIAL | PATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES 
Afford Protection from Fire, do not contain Phosphorus, and 
are quite harmless to all in their 


MADE ONLY AT 


FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, E. 


20 Prize Medals for Excellence of Quality 


Special Army 


and University Tuition. 


‘HE Rev. H. A. HALL, M.A., F.G.S., &c., sometime Exhibitioner 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who has had fifteen years’ 
experience as Assistant Master or Head Master in Public 
Schools, receives a few pupils, sons of gentlemen, to prepare 
for the Universities and the Public Services. 


Conversational French and German. 


Full details and list of successes at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
_and the Universities, and names of references supplied on 
application to Mr. HALL. , 


TRENDLE, REDHILL, SURREY. ° 
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ENTIRELY FREE FROM ALL ADMIXTURES, 
SUCH AS KOLA, MALT, HOPS, &c, 
LANCET (May 27, 1899), says: ‘The statement 


THE 
that Cadbury's Cocva is an‘ absouutely pure article cannot be con- 
troverted in view of the results of analysis which, in our hands, 
this excellent article of food has yielded.” 


Insist on having CADBURY’s (sold only in Packets and Tins), as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the 
sake of extra profit. 


MARTELL’S 
TH REE STAR 
BRANDY. 


ROYAL 


Safest Drink Reputation 
in any _ for 


ry 


Jas- Hennessy & Co.’s Brandy 
has the largest sale in the 
World. It is Genuine Brandy. 


PRINTED BY BALLANTYNE, HANSON AND CO., TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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